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This book is intended as a sequel to the Elements of Agri- 
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drainage of lands, whether lere!, rolling, hillj, or springy. 
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feeding of different animals, and the cultivation of the various 
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y TO THE STUDENT. 

too Biiiall to bo perceived by the naked eye, each visible 
particle being an aggregation of thousands of constituent 
elements. The crop of wheat, which the farmer raises hy 
Lis labor, and sells for money, is produced by a combina- 
tion of particles equally small. They are not mysteriously 
combined, nor irregularly, but each atom is taken from its 
place of deposit, .and carried to its required location in the 
living plant, by laws as certain as those which regulate the 
motion of the engine, or the revolutions of the earth. 

It ia the business of the practical farmer to put to- 
gether these materials, with the assistance of nature. He 
may learn her ways, assist her action, and succeed ; or he 
may remain ignorant of her operations, often counteract 
her beneficial influences, and often fail. 

A knowledge of the inner world of material things 
about us will produce pleasure to the thoughtful, and profit 
to the practical. 
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THE PLANT. 



SECTION FIRST. 
THE PLANT. 



OHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The object of cultivating the soil is to raise from it 
a crop o£ plants. In order to cultivate with economy, 
we must raise the largest possible quantity with the 
least expense, and witTiovi 'permanent injury to the 
soil. 

Before thia can be done we must study the char- 
acter of plants, and learn their exact composition. 
They are not created by a mysterious power, they 
are merely made up of matters already in existence. 
They take up water containing food and other mat- 

What is the object of cultivating the soilf 

What is neceaaary in ordai' to ouitivHte with ecoaomy t 

Are plants created from nothing ! 
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12 THE PLANT. 

ters, and discharge from their roots those Bubstauccs 
that are not required for their growth. It is neces- 
sary for us to know what kind of matter ia required 
as food tor the plant, and where this is to be obtained, 
which we can learn only through such means as shall 
separate the elements of which plants are composed ; 
in other words, we must take them apart, and exam- 
ine the different pieces of which they are formed. 

If we burn any vegetable substance it disappears, 
except a small quantity of earthy matter, which wo 
call ashes. In this way we make an important 
division in the conatituenta of plants. One portion 
dissipates inte the atmosphere, and the other remains 

That part which hums away during combustion 
is called organic matter ; the ashes are caUed inor- 
ganic matter. The organic matter has become air, 
and hence we conclude that it was originally obtained 
from air. The inorganic matter has become earth, 
and was obtained from the aoU. 

This knowledge can do us no good except by the 
assistance of chemistry, which explains the proper- 
ties of each part, and teaches us where it is to be 
found. It is not necessary for farmers to become 
chemists. All that is required is, that they should 



What muEt we do f o learn the eompOBition of plants \ 
What takes place when vegetable matter 33 burned ! 
What do we call the two dtviBiona produced by bnrningt 
Where does organie matter originate I Inoi^anic ? 
How much of diemisti'j should fanners know ! 
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know enough of chemistry to understand the nature 
of the materials of which their crops are composed, 
and how those materials are to be used to the best 



This amount of knowledge may be easily acquir- 
ed, and should be possessed by every person, old or 
young, whether actually engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil or not. All are dependent on vegetable 
productions, not only for food, but for every comfort 
and convenience of life. It is the object of this book 
to teach children the first principles of agriculture : 
and it contains all that is absolutely necessary to an 
understanding of the practical operations of cultiva- 
tion, etc. 

We will first examine the organic part of plants, 
or that which is driven away during combustion or 
burning. This matter, though apparently lost, is 
only changed in form. 

It consists of one solid substance, carbon (or 
charcoal), and three gases, oxygPM, hydrogen and 
nitrogen. These four kinds of matter constitute 
nearly the whole of most plants, the ashes forming 
often less than one part in one hundred of their dry 
weight. 

When wood is burned in a close vessel, or other- 
wise protected from the air, its carbon becomes char- 
coaL All plants contain this substance, it forming 

Is organic mattep lost after combustion? 

Of what doea it oonsist 1 

How large a part of plants is carbon 
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14 THE PLANT. 

usually about one half of their dry weight. The re- 
mainder of their organic part consLsts of the three 
gases named ahove. By the word gas, we meaa air. 
Oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, when pure, are al- 
ways in the form of air. Oxygen has the power 
of uniting with many substances, forming compounds 
which are different from either of their constituents 
alone. Thus : oxygen unites with ■iron and forms 
oxide of iron or iron-rust, which does not resemble 
the gray metallic iron nor the gas oxygen ; oxygen 
unites with carbon and forma carbonic acid, which 
is an invisible gas, but not at all like pure oxygen ; 
oxygen combines with hydrogen and forms water. 
All of the water, ice, steam, etc., are composed of 
these two gases. We know this because we can ar- 
tificially decompose, or separate, all water, and obtain 
as a result simply oxygen and hydrogen, or we can 
combine these two gases and thus form pure wafer ; 
oxygen combines with nitrogen and forms nitric 
acid. These chemical changes and combinations 
take place only under certain circumstances, which, 
80 far as they affect agriculture, will be considered in 
the followng pages. 

As the oi^anic elements of plants arc obtained 
from matters existing in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds our globe, we will examine its constitution. 



n by gas 1 

e with other BubstoQces) 

see of its combinations 
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OHAPTEK II. 

ATMOSPHERE. 



ATMosrHERic air ia composed of oxygen and nitrogen. 
Their proportions are, one part of oxygen to four 
parts of nitrogen. Oxygen is the active agent in 
the combustion, decay, and decomposition of orga- 
nized bodies (those which have possessed animal or 
vegetahle life, that is, organic matter), and others 
also, in the breathing of animals. Experiments have 
proved that if the atmosphere consicted of pure oxy- 
gen every thing would be speedily destroyed, as the 
processes of combustion and decay would be greatly 
aocelemted, and animals would be so stimulated that 
death would soon ensue. The use of the nitrogen in 
the air is to dihte the oxygen, and thus reduce the 
intensity of its effect. 

Besides these two great elements, the atmosphere 
contains certain impurities which are of great im- 
portance to vegetahle growth ; these are, carbonic 
add, water, ammonia, do. 

What ia fttmospherio air compoaed of! 

In what proportions t 

What is the naa of nitrogen ia air! 

Does tlie atmosphere contain other mattei's useful to vegetationt 

What are they! 
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CARBONIC ACID. 



Carbonic acid is in all probability the only source 
of the carbon of plants, and consequently is of more 
importance to vegetation than any other single sort of 
food. It is a gas, and is not, under natural circum- 
stances, perceptible to our senses. It constitutes 
about 5 jVi7 of the atmosphere, and is found in com- 
bination with many substances in nature. Marble, 
limestone and chalk, are carbonate of lime, or car- 
bonic acid and lime in combination ; and carbonate 
of magnesia is a compound of carbonic acid and 
magnesia. This gas exists in combination with 
many other mineral substances, and is contained in 
all water not recently boiled. Its supply, though 
small, is sufficient for the purposes of vegetation. It 
enters the plant in two ways — through the roots in 
the water which goes to form the sap, and at the 
leaves, which absorb it from the air in the form of 
gas. The leaf of the plant seems to have three 
ofBcee : that of absorbing carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere — that of assisting in the chemical prepara- 
tion of the sap — and that of evaporating its water. 
If we examine leaves with a microscope we shall find 
that some have as many as 170,000 openings, or 

What ia the source of the carbon of plaota S 

What ia carbonic acid ! 

What is ils proportion in the atmosphere ! 

Where else 13 it found ! 

How does it enter the pliut? 

What are the offices of learcsl 
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mouths, in a square inch ; others have a much less 
numher. Usually, the pores on the under side of 
the leaf absorb the carbonic acid. This absorptive 
power is illustrated when we apply the lower side of 
a cabbage Ien,f to a wound, as it draws strongly— the 
other side of the leaf haa no such action. Young 
sprouts may have the power of absorbing and decom- 
posing carbonic acid. 

The roots of plants terminate at their ends in 
minute spongioles, or mouths for the absorption of 
fluids containing nutriment. In these fluids there 
exist greater or less quantities of carbonic acid, and 
a considerable amount of this gas eaters into the 
circulation of the plant, and is carried to those parts 
where it is required for decomposition. Plants, un- 
der favorable circumstances, may thus obtain about 
one-third of their carbon. 

Carbonic acid, it will be recollected, consists of 
carbon and oxygen, while it supplies only carbon 
to the plant. It is therefore necessary that it be 
divided, or decomposed, and that the carbon be re- 
tained while the oxygen ia sent off again into the 
atmosphere, to reperform its office of uniting with 
carbon. This decomposition takes place in the green 



e through their 

Wbiit change does carbonic acid undei^o after cnteiiug the 
plant! 

In ithat parts of the plant, and under wliat inlluenee, is our- 
bonic ncid decomposed t 
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parts of plants and only under the inflaence of day- 
light. It is not necessary that the sun shine directly 
on the leaf or green shoot, but this causes a more 
rapid decomposition of carbonic acid, and conse- 
quently we find that plants which are well exposed 
to the sun's rays make the most rapid growth. 

The fact that light is essential to vegetation ex- 
plains the conditions of different latitudes, which, so 
far as the assimilation of carbon is concerned, are 
much the same. At the Equator the days are but about 
twelve hours long. Still, as the growth of plants is 
extended over eight or nine months of the year, the 
duration of daylight is sufficient for the requkements 
of a luxuriant vegetation. At the Poles, on the con- 
trary, the summer is but two or three months long ; 
here, however, it is daylight all summer, and plants 
from continual growth develop themselves in that 
short time. 

It will be recollected that carbonic acid consti- 
tutes but about jjffo of the ah, yet, although 
about one half of all the vegetable matter in the 
world is derived from this source, as well as all of the 
carbon required by the growth of plants, its propor- 
tion in the atmosphere is constantly about the same. 
In order that we may understand this, it becomes 
necessary for us to consider the means by which 
it is formed. Carbon, by the aid of fire, is made to 

Explain the condition of different latitudes. 
Does tlie proportion of cu'bonie aeid in the attnospliere remain 
nboiit the anme! 
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unite with oxygen, and always when bodies contain- 
ing carbon are burnt loith the presence of atmospheric 
air, the oxygen of that air unites with the carbon, 
and forms carbonic acid. The same occurs when 
bodies containing carbon decay, as this is simply a 
slower burning and produces the same reanlts. The 
respiration (or breathing) of animals is simply the 
union of the carbon of the blood with the oxygen of 
the air drawn into the lungs, and their breath, when 
thrown out, always contains carbonic acid. From 
this we see that the reproduction of this gas is the 
direct effect of the destruction of all organized bodies, 
whether by Are, decay, or consumption by animals. 

Furnaces are its wholesale manufactories. Every 
cottage fire is continually producing a new supply, and 
the blue smoke issuing from the cottage- chimney, aa 
described by so many poets, possesses a new beauty, 
when we reflect that besides indicating a cheerful 
fire on the hearth, it contains materials for making 
food for the cottager's tables and new faggots for his 
fire. The wick of every burning lamp draws up the 
carbon of the oil to be made into carbonic acid at 
the flame. AU matters in process of combustion, 
decay, fermentation, or putrefaction, are returning to 
the atmosphere those constituents, which they ob- 
tained from it. Every living animal, even to the 
smallest insect, by respiration, spends its fife in the 

Explain some of the operations in whicli tliis reproduction takoa 
How is it reproduced t 
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production of this material necessarj- to the growth of 
plants, and at death gives up its body in part for 
Buch formation by decay. 

Thus we see that there is a continual change ikini 
the carbon of plants to air, and from air back to 
plants, or thi'ough them to animals. As each dollar 
in gold that is received into a country permanently 
increases its amount of circulating medium, and each 
dollar sent out pei-niancntly decreases it until re- 
turned, so the carbonic acid sent into the atmosphere 
by burning, decay, or respiration, becomes a permanent 
stock of constantly changeable material, until it shall 
be locked up for a time, as io a house which may last 
for centuries, or in an oak tree which may stand for 
thousands of years. Still, at the decay of either of 
these, tlie carbon which they contain must bd again 
resolved into carbonic acid. 

The coal-beds of Pennsylvania are mines of 
carbon once abstracted from the atmosphere by 
plants. In these coal-beds are often foimd fern 
leaves, toads, whole trees, and in short all forms of 
organized matter. These all existed as hving things 
before the great floods, and at the breaking away' of 
the barriers of the immense lakes, of which our pre- 
sent lakes were merely the deep holes in their beds, 
they were washed away and deposited in masses so 
great as to take fire from their chemical changes. 
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It is by many supposed that this fire acting through- 
out the entire mass (without the presence of air to 
mij^ly oxygen except on the surface) caused it to 
become melted carbon, aud to flow around those 
bodies which still retained their shapes, changing 
them to coal without destroying their structures. 
This coal, so long as it retains its present form, is 
lost to the vegetable kingdom, and each ton that is 
burned, by being changed into carbonic add, adds to 
the ability of the atmosphere to support an increased 
amount of vegetation. 

Thus we see that, in the provisions of nature, 
carbon, the gi'and basis, on which all oiganized 
matter is founded, is never permanent in any of 
its forms. Oxygen is the carrier which enables it to 
change its condition. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that we have a certain quantity of char- 
coal ; this is nearly pure carbon. We ignite it, and 
it unites with the oxygen of the air, becomes carbonic 
acid, and floats away into the atmosphere. The 
wind carries it through a forest, and the leaves of the 
trees with their miOions of mouths drink it in. By 
the assistance of light it is decomposed, the oxygen 
is sent off to make more carbonic acid, and the carbon 
is retained to form a part of the tree. So long as that 
tree exists in the form of wood, the carbon will re- 



Esplain the manner in which they become coal. 
How does the hurning of coal henefit vegetation ! 

What enables it to change ifs condition ! 
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mam uualtered, but when the wood deca3's, or is 
burned, it immediately takes the form of carbonic 
acid, and mingles with the atmosphere ready to be 
again taken up by plants, and have its carbon de- 
posited in the form of vegetable matter. 

The blood of animals contains carbon derived 
from their food. This unites with the oxygen of the 
air drawn into the lungs and forms carbonic acid. 
Without this process, animals could not live. Thus, 
while by the natural operation of breathing, they 
make carbonic acid for the uses of the vegetable 
world, plants, in taking up carbon, throw off oxygen 
to keep up the life of animals. There is perhaps no 
way in which we can better illustrate the changes of 
form incarbon than by describmg a simple experiment. 

Take a glass tube filled \vith oxygen gas, and 
put in it a lump of charcoal, cork the ends of the 
tube tightly, and pass through the corks the wires of 
an electrical battery. By passing a stream of electri- 
cal fluid over the charcoal it may be ignited, when it 
will burn with great brilliancy In burning it is dis- 
solved in the oxygen forming carbonic acid, and dis- 
appears. It is no more loet, however, than is the 
carbon of wood which is burned in a stove ; although 
invisible, it is still in the tube, and may be detected 
by careful we^hing. A more satisfeetory proof of its 
presence may be obtained by decomposing the car- 

Givo an instance of aueh change. 

How do plants and animals benefit each other! 

Describe the experiment with the glass tnbe. 
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bonic acid by drawing the wires a short distance apart, 
and giving a spark of electricity. This immediately 
separates the oxygen from the carbon which forms a 
dense hlack smoke in the tube. By pushing the 
corks together we may obtain a wafer of charcoal of 
the same weight as the piece introduced. In this 
experiment we have changed carbon from its solid 
form to an invieible gas and back again to a solid, 
thus fully representing the continual changes of this 
substance in the destruction of organic matter and 
the growth of plants. 



GHAPTEE III. 

HYDROGEN. OXYGEN AND NITROGEN. 
HYDKOGEN AND OXYGEN. 

Let us now consider the three gases, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, which constitute the remainder 
of the organic part of plants. 

Hydrogen and oxygen compose water, which, if 
analyzed, yields simply these two gases. Plants per- 
form such analysis, and in this way are able to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of these materials, as their 
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sap is composed chiefly of water. Whenever vege- 
table matter ia destroyed by burning, decay, or 
otherwise, its hydrogen and oxygen unite and form 
water, which is parted with usually in the form of an 
invisible vapor. The atmosphere of course contains 
gTeater or leas quantities of watery vapor arising from 
this cause and from the evaporation of liquid water 
This vapor condenses, forming rains, etc. 

Hydrogen and oxygen are never taken into con- 
sideration in manuring lands, as they are so readily 
obtained from the water constituting the sap of the 
plant, and consequently should not occupy our atten- 
tiou in this book. 



Nitrogai, the only remaining organic constituent 
of vegetable matter, is for many reasons worthy of dose 
attention. 

1 . It is necessary to the growth and perfection of 
all cultivated plants. 

2. It ia necessary to the formation of animal 
muscle. 

3. It is often deficient in the soil. 

4. It is liable to be easily lost from manures. 
Although about four fifths of atmospheric air 

are pure nitrogen, it is almost certain that plants 

If vegetable raattei' be destrojadi what beeomea of these coti- 
etitnentsf 

What IB the remaiaing organic constituent? 

Why is it worthy of close att.-iition! 

Do plants appropriate the nitrogen of the atmosphere! 
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get no mitriment at all from this source. It is all 
obtained from some of its compounds, chiefly from 
the one called ammonia. Nitric acid is also a source 
from which plants may obtain nitrogen, though to 
the farmer of less importance than ammonia^ 



Ammonia is composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
It has a pungent smell and is familiarly known aa 
hartshorn. The same odor is perceptible around 
stables and other places where animal matter is de- 
composing. All animal muscle, certain jjarts of 
plants, and other organized substances, consist of 
compounds containing nitrogen. When these com- 
pounds undergo oombu&tion, or are in any manner 
decomposed, the nitrogen which they contain usually 
unites with hydrogen, and forms ammonia. In con- 
sequence of this the atmosphere always contains 
more or Sess of this gas, arising from the decay, etc., 
which is continually going on all over the world. 

This ammonia in the atmosphere is the capitat 
stock to which all plants, not artificiaily manured, 
must look for their supply of nitrogen. As they can 
take up ammonia only,through their roots, we must 

WJiat is tiie priiii'ii'al souroo fiom which tliey obtain nitrogen ( 
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discover some meauB by which it may be c 
from the atmosphere to the soil. 

Water may be made to absorb many times its 
bulk of this gas, and water with which it comes in 
contact mil immediately take it up. Spirits of 
hartshorn is merely water through which ammonia 
has been passed until it is satairated.* This power 
of water has a direct application to agriculture, 
because the water constituting rains, dews, &c,, 
absorbs the ammonia which the decomposition of 
nitrogenous matter had sent into the atmosphere, 
and we find that all rain, snow and dew, contain 
ammonia. This fact may be chemically proved in 
various ways, and is perceptible in the common 
operations of nature. Every pei-son mnat have 
noticed that' when a summer's shower falls on the 
plants in a flower garden, they commence their 
growth with fresh vigor while the blossoms become 
larger and more richly colored. This effect cannot be 
produced by watering with spring water, unless it be 
previously mixed with ammonia, in which case the 
result will be the same. 

Although ahimonia is a gas and pervades the 
ihere, few, if any, plants can take it up, as 

'(if, we Bieiia flint it contains all tbat it ia eapabla 



Does wnt^r absorb it I 

What i9 fpintu ofhartshoml 

Why is'thia power ot water important in agrisalturet 

What instanirp roav lie sited to pi-OTS thief 
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they do carbonic acid, througli their leaves. It 
must all enter through the roots in solution in the 
water which goes to form the sap. Although the 
amount received from the atmosphere is of great 
importance, there are few eases where artificial ap- 
plications are not beneficial. The value of farm-yard 
and other animal manures, depends chiefly on the 
ammonia which they yield on decomposition. This 
subject, also the means for retaining in the soil the 
ammoniacal parts of fertihzing matters,, will be fully 
considered in tlie section on manures. 

After ammonia has entered the plant it may 
be decomposed, its hydrogen sent off, and its 
nitrogen retained to answer the purposes of growth. 
The changes which nitrogen undergoes, from plants 
to animals, or, by decomposition, to the form of 
aminonia in the atmosphere, are as varied as those of 
carbon and the constituents of water. The same 
little atom of nitrogen may one year form a part of a 
plant, and the next become a constituent of an animal, 
or, with the decomposed dead animal, may form a 
part of the soil. If the animal should fall into the- 
sea he may become food for fishes, and our atom of 
nitrogen may form a part of a fish. That fish may 
be eaten by a larger one, or at death may become 



Can plants use mnce ammouia tlinn is received from the al 
pte.e! 

On what does the Talus of animal mnnure chiefly depend 
What eliangcs take place after ammonia enters tha plant 1 
Hay the samp ntom of nitrogen perform many diffarent ofl 
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food for the whale, through the marine insect; on 
which it feeda. After the abstraction of the oil from 
the whale, the nitrogen may, by the putrefaction of 
his remains, be united to hydrogen, form ammonia, 
and escape into the atmosphere. From here it may 
be brought to the soil by rains, and enter into the 
composition of a plant, from which, could its parts 
speak as it lies on onr table, it could tell us a wonder- 
ful tale of travels, and assure us that, after wander- 
ing about in all sorts of places, it had returned to 
us the same little atom of nitrogen which we had 
owned twenty years before, and which for thousands 
of years had been continually going through its 
changes. 

The same is true of any of the organic or in- 
oiganic constituents of plants. They are performing 
their natural offices, or are lying in the earth, or 
floating in the atmosphere, ready to be lent to anj' 
of their legitimate uses, sure again to be returned to 
their starting point. 

Thus no atom of matter is ever lost. It may 
change its place, but it remains for ever as a part of 
the capital of nature. 

of plants I 
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OHAPTEE IV. 



OKGANIC MATTE E. 



We will now examiDe the ashes left after burning 
vegetable substances. This we have called inoi^anic 
matter, and it is obtained from the soil. Organic 
matter, although forming so large a part of the plant, 
we have seen to consist of four different substances. 
The inorganic portion, on the contrary, although 
forming so small a part, consists of no less than niTie 
or ten different kinds of matter.* These we will 
consider in order. In their relations to agriculture 
they may be divided into three elates — alkaUes, acids, 
and neutrals. '\ 

Alkalies and acids are of opposite properties, and 
when brought together they unite and . neutrahze 
each other, forming compounds which are neither al- 
kaline nor acid in their character. Thus, carbonic 
acid (a gas,) unites with lime — a burning, caustic 
substance — and forms marble, which is a hard taste- 

* Bromine, iodiii^, etc., are sometiraes ^etetfed in particular 
plants^ but need oot oeoupj the att^ntian of the farmer. 

\ This olaHsiH cation is not strictly scientific, but it ia oite which 
tha learner will find it well to adopL These bfidiea are culled 
neutiala because they have no decided alkaline or acid eharaoter. 

What are ashes called! 

How many hinds of matter are there in the ushes of plants! 

iutc what three classes raay they be divided! 

What takes place when alkalies and acids are brought togethec I 
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less stone. Alkalies and acids are characterized by 
their desire to unite with each other, and the com- 
pounds thus formed have many and various proper- 
ties, BO that the characters of the constituents give 
no indication of the character of the compound; 
For instance, lime causes the gases of animal manure 
to escape, while sulphate of lime (a compound of 
sulphuric acid find lime) produces an opposite effect, 
and prevents their escape. 

The auhstances coming under the signification of 
neutrals, are less affected by the laws of combination, 
still they often combine feebly with other substances, 
and some of the resultant compounds are of great 
importance to agriculture. 



The alkalies which are found in the ashes of 
plants are four in number ; they are potash, soda, 
lime and magnesia. 



"When we pour water over wood ashes it dissolves 
the potash which they contain, and carries it through 

Is the character of a compound tlia eame as that of its con- 
Give an instnnoe of this. 
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in solution. This solution is called hy, and it" it be 
boiled to <iryiiess it leaves a solid substance from 
which pure potash may be made. Potash left ex- 
posed to the air absorbs carbonic acid and becomes 
carbonate of potash, or pearlash ; if another atom of 
carbonic acid be added, it becomes super-carbonate of 
potash, or scdceratiis. Potash has many uses in agri- 
culture. 

1. It forms a constituent of nearly all plants. 

2. It unites with silica (a neutral), and forms a 
compound which water can dissolve and cany into 
the roots of plants ; thus supplying them with an 
ingredient which gives them much of their strength,* 

3. It is a strong agent in the decomposition of 
vegetable matter, and is tliiis of much importance in 
preparing manures. 

4. It roughens the smooth round particles of 
sandy soils, and prevents their compacting, as they 
are often liable to do. 

5. It is also of use in killing certain kinds of 
insects, and, when artificially applied, in smoothing 
the bark of iruit trees. 

The source from which this and the other inor- 

* In some soita the Jluoridet uudoubtedly supply plaute with 
sulvible silieatos, aa Jtaoric acid has the power of dissolving silica. 
Thus, in Derlijdiii'e (England), wliere tlie soil is supplied witli 
fluoric acid, grain is said never to lodge. 
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gatiic matters required are to be obtained, ' 
fully considered in the section on manur^ 



Soda, one of the alkalies contained in, the ashes 
of plantSj is very much the same as potash in its 
agricultural character. Its uses are the same as 
those of potash — before enumerated. Soda exists 
very largely in, nature, as it forms an important part 
of common salt, whether in the ocean or in those in- 
land deposits known as rock salt. When combined 
■with sulphuric acid it form.s sulphate of soda or Glau- 
hei^s salts. In combination with carbonic acid, as 
carbonate of soda, it forms the common washing soda 
of the shops. It isoften necesaary to render soils fertile. 



Lime is in many ways important in agriculture : 

1. It is a constituent of plants and animals. 

2. It assists in the decomposition of vegetable 
matter in the soil. 

3. It corrects the acidity'^ of sour soils. 



Where is snda fonud mtrat lai'gfllf ! 

What ia Glauber's Siiita I 

What is washing sodat 

Wbat are some of the usbb of lime I 
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4. As chloride or sulphate of lime it is a good 
absorbent of fertilizing gases. 

In nature it usually exists in the form of car- 
bonate of lime : that is, as marble, limestone, and 
chalk — these all being of the same composition. In 
manufacturing caustic (or quick) lime, it is customary 
to burn the carbonate of lime in a kiln ; by this 
means the carbonic acid is thrown off into the atmo- 
sphere and the lime remains in a pure or caustic state. 
A French chemist states that every cubic yard of 
limestone that is burned, throws off ten thousand 
cubic yards of carbonic acid, which may be used by 
plants. This reminds us of the story of Sinbad the 
sailor, where we read of the immense genii who came 
out of a very small bos by the seashore, much to the 
surprise of Sinbad, who could not believe his eyes, 
until the genie changed himself into a cloud of smoke 
and went into the box again. Sinbad fastened the 
lid, and the genie must have remained there until the 
box was destroyed. 

Now man is very much like Sinbad, he lets the 
carbonic acid out from the limestone (when it ex- 
pands and becomes a gas) ; and then he raises a 
crop, the leaves of which drink it in and pack the 
carbon away in a very small compass as vegetable 
matter. Here it must remain until the plant is de- 



How ia caustic lime madel 

How much carbonic acid is thus liberated! 

How doe» man reaemble Slcbad Uie eailoc t 
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stroyed, when it becomes carbonic acid again, and 
occupies jnat as much space as ever. 

The burning of hmestone is a very prolific source 
of carbonic acid. 



MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia is the remaining alkali of vegetable 
ashes. It is well known as a medicine, both in the 
form of calcined m^nesia, and, when mixed with sul- 
phuric acid, as epsom salts. 

Magnesia is necessary to nearly all plants, but 
too much of it is poisonous, and it should be used 
with much care, as many soils already contain a suf- 
ficient (Quantity. It is often found in limestone rocks 
(that class called dolomites), and theinjurious effects 
of some lands of lime, as well as the barrenne^ of 
soils made from dolomites, may be attributed entirely 
to the fact that they contain too much magnesia. 



ACIDS. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Phosphoric acid. — This subject is one of the 
greatest interest to the farmer. Phosphoric acid 

What tlo yon know about magneaift! 

What is plioapliorio aoid ooropoaed of! 

Witb what substance does it foruita must important compound ! 
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ie composed of phosphorus and oxygen. The 
end of a loco-foco match contains phosphorus, and 
when it is lighted it unites with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere and forma phosphoric acid ; this consti- 
tutes the white smoke which is seen for a moment 
before the sulphur commences burning. Being an 
acid, this substance has the power of combining with 
any of the alkalies. Its most important compound 
is with lime. 

PJiosphate of lime forms about 65 per cent, 
of the dry weight of the bones of all animals, and 
it is all derived from the soil through the medium 
of plants. As plants are intended as food for 
animals, nature has provided that they shall not 
attain their perfection without taking up a sup- 
ply of phosphate of lime as well as of the other 
earthy matters ; consequently, there are many soils 
which will not produce good crops, simply because 
they are deficient in phosphate of lime. It is one of 
the most important ingredients of manures, and its 
value is dependent on owfcain conditions which will 
be hereafter explained. 

Another use of phosphoric acid in the plant is 
to supply it with a small amount of phosphorus, 
which seems to be required in the formation of the 
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SULPHURIC ACID. 



Sulphuric acid is important to vegetation and is 
often needed to render soils fertile. It is composed 
of sulphur and oxygen, and is made for manufactur- 
ing purposes, by burning sulphur. With lime it forms 
sulphate of lime, which ia gypaum or ' plaster.' In 
this form it is often found in nature, and is generally 
used in agriculture. Other important methods for 
supplying sulphuric acid will be described hereafter. 
It gives to the plant a small portion of sulphur, 
which ia necessary to the formation of some of its 
parts. 

HEUTEAL3. 



This is sand, the baae of flint. It is necessary 
for the growth of all plants, as it gives them much 
of their atrength. In connection with an alkali it 
constitutes the hard shining surface of corn stalks, 
atraw, etc. Silica unites with the alkalies and forms 
compounds, such aa sUicate of potash, silicate of 
soda, etc., which are soluble in water, and therefore 



What is sulphuric acid coiiiposeti off 

What is plnstert 

What is silica I 

Wlij- is it npcMsni'yto the growth of plants! 

What compounda doea it form with alkalies) 
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available to plants. If we roughen a com stali 
with Band-paper we may sharpen, a knife upon it. 
This is owing to the hard particles of silica which it 
contains. Window glass is silicate of potash, ren- 
dered insoluble by additions of arsenic and litharge. 

Liebig tells us that some persons discovered, 
between Manheim and Heidelberg in Germiny, a 
mass of melted glass where a hay-stack had been 
struck by lightning. They supposed it to be a 
meteor, but chemical analysis showed that it was only 
the compound of silica and potash which served to 
strengthen the grass. 

There is always enough silica in the soil, but it 
is often necessary to add an alkali to render it avail- 
able. When grain, etc., lodge or fall down from 
their own weight, it is altogether probable that they 
are unable to obtain from the soil a sufficient supply 
of the soluble silicates, and some form of alkali 
should be added to the soil to unite with the sand 
and render it soluble. 



Clilorine if, an important ingredient of vegetable 
ashes, and is often required to restore the balance to 

How can yon prove its exiatenee in corn Btiilka? 

What instiiace doea Liebig give to show its existence in grass 1 

How do we supply eilieatesl 

Why does grain lodgel 

What is the most impoi'taat compaucd of cbloriuet 
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the soil It is not found alone in nature, but js 
always in combination with other substances. Its 
most important compound is with -sodium, forming 
chloride of sodium (or common salt). Sodium is the 
base of soda, and common salt is usually the best 
source from which to obtain both soda and chlorine. 
Chlorine unites with lime and forma chloride of lime, 
which is much used to absorb the unpleasant odors 
of decaying matters, and in this character it is of use 
in the treatment of manures. 



Oxide of iron, one of the constituents of ashea, is 
common iron rust. Iron itself is naturally of a 
grayish color, but when exposed to the atmosphere, 
it readily absorbs oxygen and forms a reddish com- 
pound. It is in this form that it usually exists in 
nature, and many soils as well as the red sandstones 
ai-e colored by it. It is seldom, if ever, necessary to 
apply this as a manure, there being usually enough 
of it in the soil. 

This red oxide of iron, of which we have been 
speaking, is called by chemists the peroxide. There 
is another compound which contains less oxygen than 



Of what use is ohiovide of lime ? 

Wliat is oside of iron ! 

"What is the diffeieuce between the jneroiide and. the protoxide 
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this, and is called the protoxide of iron, which is 
poisonous to plants. When it exiats in the soil it ia 
necessary to use such means of cultivation as shall 
expose it to the atmosphere and allow it to take up 
more oxygen and become the peroxide. The black 
scales which fly from hot iron when struck by the 
blacksmith's hammer are protoxide of iron. 

The peroxide of iron is a very good absorbent of 
ammonia, and consequently, aa will be hereafter 
described, adds to the fertility of the soil. 

Oxide of Manganese, though oftenfound in small 
quantities in the ashes of cultivated plants, cannot 
be considered indispensable. 

Having now examined all of the materials from 
which the ashes of plants are formed, we are enabled 
to classify them in a simple manner, so that they may 
be recollected. They are as follows : — 



Sulphuric acid. Silica, 
ihoric " Chlorine. 

Oxide df Iron. 



" Tbare ia reason to saj 
coustitufiit of many plaate. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GEOWT H . 



Having examined the materials of which plants 
are made, it becomes necessary to discover how they 
are put together in the process of growth. Let lis 
therefore suppose a young wheat-plant for instance 
to be in condition to commence independent growth. 

It consists of roots which are located in the soil ; 
leaves which are spread in the air, and a stem which 
connects the roots and leaves. This stem con- 
tains sap vessels (or tubes) which extend from the 
ends of the roots to the surfaces of the leaves, thus 
affording a passage for the sap, and consequently 
allowing the matters taien up to be distributed 
throughout the plant. 

It is necessary that the materials of which plants 
are made should be supplied in certain propor- 
tions, and at the same time. For instance, carbon 
could not be taken, up in large quantities by the 
leaves, unless the roots, at the same time, were re- 
ceiving from the soil those mineral matters which are 
necessary to growth. On the other hand, no con- 

Of what does a perfect young plant consist f 
How miiet the food of plants be eupplied! 
Can carhon and eu'thy matter be taken up at eeparate stages 
of gi'ffwtb, or mnet thej both be supplied M once I 
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Bideratle amouQt of earthy matter coold be appro- 
priated by the roots unless the leaves were obtaining 
carbon from the air. This same rule holds true with 
regard to all of the constituents required ; Nature 
seeming to have made it a law that if one of the 
important ingredients of the plant is absent, the 
others, though they may be present in sufficient 
quantities, cannot be used. Thus, if the soil is de- 
ficient in potash, and still has sufficient quantities 
of all of the other ingredients, the plant cannot take 
up these ingredients, because potash is necessary to 
its life. 

If a farmer wishes to make a cart he prepares his 
wood and iron, gets them all in the proper condition, 
and then can very readily put them together. But 
if he has all of the wood necessary and no iron, he 
cannot make his cart, because bolts, nails and screws 
are required, and their place cannot be supplied by 
boards. This serines to illustrate the fact that in 
raising plants we must give them every thing that 
they require, or they will not grow at all. 

In the case of our young plant the following opera- 
tions are going on at about the same time. 

The leaves are absorbing carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, and the roots are drinting in water from 
the soil. 



What BeeniB to ha nature's law with regard to 
Whatlsthesitnilai'itj betneen makiog a carl and r 
In the growth of a young plant, what operatioi 
about the same timet 
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Under the influence of daylight, the carbonic acid 
is decomposed ; its oxygen returned to the atmoB- 
phere, and its carbon retained in the plant. 

The water taken in by the roots circulates 
through the sap vessels of the plant, and, from 
various causes, is drawn up towards the leaves wheie 
it is evaporated. This water contains the nitrogen 
and the inorganic matter required by the plant and 
some carbonic acid, whOe the water itself consists of 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

Thus we see that the plant obtains its food in the 
following manner : — 

Carbon. — In the form of carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, and from that contained 
in the sap, the oxygen being returned 
to the air. 
^^^™ ) From the elements of the water con- 
C stituting the sap. 
Hydrogen. ' 

NiTiiOGEN. — From the soil (chiefly in form of am- 
monia). It is carried into the plant 
through the roots in solution in water. 
iNORCiANic )From the soil, and only in solution 
Matter, f in water. 



Wfiat floes it coDti 

How does the plant obtain i 

Its oxygen and liydrogent 

ItB nitrogen 1 

Its inorganic matter { 
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Many of the chemical changes which take place 
in the interior of the plant are well underetood, but 
they reijuire too much knowledge of chemistry to he 
easily comprehended hy the young learner, and it ie 
not ahsolutely esaential that they should be under- 
stood by the scholar who is merely learning the 
dements of the science. 

It is sufficient to say that the food taken up by the 
plant undergoes such changes as are required for its 
growth ; as in animals, where the food taken into the 
stomach, is digested, and formed into bone, muscle, 
fat, hair, etc., so in the plant the nutritive portions of 
the sap are resolved into wood, bark, grain, or some 
other necessary part. 

The results of these changes are of the greatest 
importance in agriculture, and no person can call 
\iiui&e\f & practical farmer who does not thoroughly 
understand them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROXIMATE DIVISION OF PLANTS, ETC, 

We have hitherto examined what is called the 
vltimate division of plants. That is, we have looked 
at each one of the elements separately, and con- 
sidered its use in vegetable growth. 

What changw do«sth« food tnkea up by the plant undergo! 
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We will now examine another diviBion "of plants, 

called their proximaie division. We know that 
plants consist of various substances, such as wood, 
guui, starch, oil, etc., and on examination we shall 
discover that these substances are composed of the 
various organic and inorganic ingredients described 
in the preceding chapters. They are made up almost 
entirely of organic matter, but their ashy parts, 
though very small, are (as we shall soon see) aome- 
times of great importance. 

These compounds are called proximate princi- 
ples,'^ or vegetable proximates. They may be di- 
vided into two classes. 

The first class are composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

The second class contain the same substances 
and nitrogen. 

The first class (those compounds not containing 
nitrogen) comprise the wood, starch, gum, sugar, and 
fatty matter which constitute the greater part of all 
plants, also the acids which are found in sour fruits, 
etc. Various as are all of these things in their charac- 

* Hy proximate principle, we mean that eombination o£ regc- 
tuble elmneata which is koawn as a regotable prodnct, sui^h as 
<«"^atc 

Of what do waod, starch and the other vegetable compounda 
chiefiy consist) 

Are their small ashy parts important 1 

What are these compounds called I 

Into how many classes mav proximate principles ba divided? 

Of what do the Brat clasa eouaistt The secoadt 

What vegetable compounds do the first class comprise t 
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tera, they are entirely composed of the same ingre- 
dients (carbon, hydrogen and oxygen), and usually 
combined in about the same pr(yportion. There niay 
be a slight difference in the compOBifcion of their ashes, 
but the organic part is much the same in every case, 
so much so, that they can often be artificially changed 
from one to the other. 

As an instance of this, it may be recollected by 
those who attended the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, in 1834, that Prof. Mapes exhibited samples 
of excellent sugar made from the juice of the corn- 
stalk, starch, linen, and woody fibre. 

The ease with which these proximates may be 
changed from one to the other is their most impor- 
tant agricultural feature, and should be clearly 
understood before proceeding farther, It is one of 
the fundamental principles on which the growth of 
both vegetables depends. 

The proximates of the first class constitute usual- 
ly the greater part of all plants, and they are readily 
formed from the carbonic acid and water which in 
nature are so plentifully supplied. 

The second class of proximates, though forming 
only a small part of the plant, are of the greatest 
importance t-o the farmer, being the ones tirom which 



Are these eubstanoea of about the aama composition ( 

Can they be artifieially changed irom one to another! 

Give an inptHUCC of thiB. 

la the eiae with nbich these changes take place importaatt 

From what maj the fint olasB of proximaUs be formtdl 
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animal muscle'' is made. They consist, as will be re- 
collected, of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, 
or of all of the oi^anic elements of plants. They are 
all of much the same character, though each kind of 
plant has its peculiar form of this substance, which is 
known tinder the general name of protein. 

The protein of wheat is called glvten — that of 
Indian com is %ein — that of beans and peaa is hgtimin. 
In other plants the protein substances are legefable 
albumen, casein, etc 

Gluten absorbs large quantities of water, which 
causes it to swell to a great size, and become full ot 
holes. Flour which contains much gluten, make's 
light, porou& bread, and is prefeired by bikers, 
because it absorbs su lirge an imouut of water 

The protcm substances are necessary to animal 
and vegetable lite, and none of our cultivated plints 
win attain matunty (complete their growth), unless 
allowed the mitenalsrequued for tormmg this con- 
stituent. To furnish this condition is the object of 
nitrogen given to plants as manure If no mtiogcn 

' Muscle ie leun mciil, it gives to animala their btrength Hnd 
ftbility to perform labor. 



Why are those of tlie second claas partieularly important to 
farmers t 

What Is the genera! name under which they are Itnon-n ! 

What is the protein of wheat called t 

Why is floor eontaining muah gluteu preferred by bakers I 

Can protein be formed without nitrogen t 

If plants were allowed to complete their growth without a aup- 
ptT of this ingr<!iilsiit, what would Its tb«raBiilt1 
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is supplied the protein substancea cannot be formed, 
and the plant must ceaae to grow. 

When on the contrary ammonia is given to the 
soil (by raini or otherwise),, it fumiahea nitrogen, 
while the carbonic acid and water yield the other 
constituents of. protein, and a healthy growth con- 
tinues, provided that the soil contains the minerdi 
matters reciuired in the formation of the ash, in a 
condition to be useful. 

The wisdom of this provision 18 evident when we 
recollect that the protein substances are necessary to 
the formation of muscle in animals, for if plants were 
allowed to complete their growthwithout a snpplyof 
this ingredient, our grain and hay might not he suffi- 
ciently well supplied with it to keep our oxen and 
horses in working condition, while under the existing 
kw plants must be of nearly a uniform quality (in 
this respect), and if a field is short of nitrogen, its 
crop will not be large, and of a very poor quality, tut 
the soil will produce good plants as long as the ni- 
trogen lasts, and then the growth must cease.* 



That this principle may be clearly understood, it 
may be well to explain more fully the application of 

* Tills, of course, supposes that the soil ia fertile in other reapeota. 

What IB the result if n &sld be daSoiant In nitro^n! 
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tlte proximate constitutents of plantB in feeding 
animals. 

Animals are composed (like plants) ofoi^nic 
and inorganic matter, and every thing necessary to 
buUd them up exists in plants. It seems to be 
the office of the vegetable world to prepare the gases 
in the atmosphere, and the minerals in tlTe earth for 
the uses of animal life, and to effect this plants put 
these gases and minerals together in the form of the 
various proximates (or compound substances) which 
we have just described. 

In animals the compounds containing no nitrogen 
comprise the fatty substances, parts of the blood, etc., 
while the protein compound, orthose which do con- 
tain nitrogen, form the muscle, a part of the bones, 
the hair, and other portions 6i the animal. 

Animals contain a larger proportion of inorganic 
matter than plants do. Bones contain a large 
quantity of phosphate of lime, and we find other 
inorganic materials performing important offices in 
the system. 

In order that animals may be perfectly developed, 
they must of course receive as food all of the materials 
required to form their bodies. They cannot live if 
fed entirely on one ingredient. Thus, if starch alone 

Of what are the bodies of anjmala composed? 

Wliat ie the office of vegetation ! 

Wlint part of the animal ia formed from the first class of prox- 
imates ? From the second t 

Which oontaina the largest portiooa of inorganic matter, plants 
or animals \ 

Moat Baimals hare a yariety at food, and whyt 
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be eaten by the animal, be miglit become /a', but hia 
strength wouid, soon fail, because his food oontaina 
nothiug to keep up the vigor of hia inusdes. If on 
the contrary the food of an animal consisted entirely 
of gluten, he might he very strong from a superior de- 
velopment of muscle, but would not be fat. Hence 
we see that in order to keep up the proper proportion 
of both fat and muscle in our animals (or in ourselves), 
the food must be such as contains a proper proportion 
of the two kinds of proximates. 

It is for this reason that grain, such as wheat for 
instance, is so good for food. It contains botb 
classes of proximates, and furnishes material for tne 
formation of both fet and muscle. The value of^/fowr 
depends very much on the manner in whicli it is 
manufactured. This will be soon explained. 

Apart from the relations between the proximaie 
principles of plants, and those of animals, there exists 
an important relation between their ashy or inorgantv 
parts ; and, food in order to satisfy the demands of 
animal life, must contain the mineral matter required 
for the purposes of that life. Take bones for instance. 
If phosphate of lime is not always supplied in suffi- 
cient quantities by food, animals are prevented from 
the formation of healthy bones. This is particularly 



Whv is grain ^oA for food f 
On wimt does tlie v^lue of ilour depend ! 

la tliei-e any rulatioii between the bbIij part of plants and 
ihoee ol' HniniaUt 

How may we account for imhealtby bones and teetht 
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to be noticed in teeth. Where food is deficit d 
phosphate of hme, we see poor teeth as a reault. 
Some physicians have supposed that one of the causes 
of consumption is the deficiency of phosphate of lime 
in food. 

The first class of proximates (starch, sugar, gum, 
etc.), perform an important office in the animal 
economy aside from their use in making fe.t. They 
constitute the fuel which supplies the animal's fire, 
and gives him his heat. The lungs of men and other 
animals may be called delicate stoves, which supply 
the whole body with heat. But let us explain this 
matter more fully. If wood, starch, gum, or sugar, 
be burned in a stove, they produce heat. These 
substances consist, as will he recollected, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and when they are destroyed 
in any way (provided they be exposed to the atmos- 
phere), the hydrogen and oxygen unite and form 
water, and the carbon unites with the oxygen of the air 
and forms carbonic acid, as was explained in a pre- 
ceding chapter. This process is always accompanied 
by the liberation of Ticat, and the intensity of this 
heat depends on the time occupied in its production. 
In the case of decay, the chemical changes take place 
80 slowly that the hea ', being conducted away as soon 

What is H probable cause of oonaumption J 

What is an important use of the first class of proxicaatss ! 

What may lungs be oalloii ( 

Eiplain the production of heat during decomposition. 

Why is the heat produced by decay not perceptiblel 
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sd, is not perceptible to our senses. In com- 
bustion (or burning) the same changes take place 
with much greater rapidity, and the same amount 
of heat being concentrated, or brought out in a 
far shorter time, it becomes intense, and therefore 
apparent. In the lungs of animals the same law holds 
true. The bJood contains matters belonging to this 
carbonaceous class, and they undergo in the Inngs the 
changes which have been described under the head of 
combustion and decay. Their hydrogen and oxygen, 
unite, and form the moisture of the breath, while 
their carbon is combined with the oxygen of the air 
drawn into the lungs, and is thrown out as carbonic 
acid. The same consequence — heat — results in this, 
as in the other cases, and this heat is produced with 
sufficient rapidity for the animal necessities. When 
an animal exercises violently, his blood circulates 
with increased rapidity, thus carrying carbon more 
rapidly to the lungs. The breath also becomes 
ijuicker, thus supplying increased quantities' of 
oxygen. In this way the decomposition becomes 
more rapid, and the animal is heated in proportion. 

Thus we see that food has another function 
besides that of forming animal matter, namely to 
supply heat. When the food does not contain a 
sufficient quantity of starch, sugar, eto,, to answer 

Why is the heat produced by comljiistion appareatf 
Esplain the pioduction of heat in the lungs of aniinalB) 
Why doea eieroise sagnieiit (he animaj heat! 
Under what eircumstances is the ardmare pwn fat used in the 
production of beat) 
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the demands of the eyatem the animal's own fai is 
carried to the lunga, and there used in the produc- 
tion of heat. This important faj^t will be referred to 
again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOCATION OP THE PROXIMATES AND VARIATIONS 
IN THE ASHES OF PLANTS. 

Let us now examine plants with a view to learn- 
ing the location of the various plants. 

The Btem or trunt of tlie plant or tree consists 
almost entirely oi woody fhre ; this also forms a laige 
portion of the other parts except the seeds, and, in 
■some instances, the roots. The roots of the potato 
contain large CLuanties of starch. Otlier roots such 
as the carrot and turnip contain pectic acid,'^ a 
nutricious substance resembling starch. 

It is in the seed however that the more nutritive 
portions of most plants exist, and here they maintain 

* This peetio acid gelatimzes food ia the siomaoh, and thus 
reaiers it more digestible. 



Ofwhat proximate are plants ohiefiy composed! 

What is the principal constituent of the potato root t 

Ottha carrot and tarnipt 

What part of tbs plant Gontain* aiaaUjr the moit nutndbnt I 
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certain relative poBitions which it is well to under- 
Btand, and which can be best explained by reference 
to the following figures, as described by Prof. 
Jolmston : — ■ 




" Thus a shows the position of the oil in the outer 
part of the seed — it exists in minute drops, inclosed 
in six-sided cells, which consists chiefly of gluten ; b, 
the position and comparative quantity of the starch, 
which in the heart of the seed is mixed with only a 
small proportion of gluten ; c, the germ or chit which 
contains much gluten.'"* 

The location of the inorganic part of plants is one 
of much interest, and shows the adaptation of each 
part to its particular use. Take a wheat plant, for 
instance — the stalk, the leaf, and the grain, show in 
their ashes, important difierence of composition. 
The stalk or straw contains three or foiir time^ as 
large a proportion of ash as the grain, and a no less 
remarkable difference of composition may be noticed 
See Johoaton's Elements, page 41. 

Is the composition of t}ie inoi^nnic matter of different |iartB of 
the plant the same, or differe.jt I 

Wliflt is the iiiff«rence between the ash of the atraw and that 
□f the graia of wheat I 
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in the aahea of the two parts. In that of the straw, 
■we find a large proportion of silica and scarcely any 
phosphoric acid, while in that of the grain there is 
scarcely a trace of silica, although phosphoric acid 
constitutes more than one half of the entire weight. 
The leaves contain a considerable quantity of lime. 

This may at first seem an unimportant matter, 
but on examination we shall see the use of it. The 
straw is intended to support the grain and leaves, 
and to convey the sap from the roots to the upper 
portions of the plant. To perform these offices, 
strength is required, and this is given by the silica, 
and the woody fibre which forms so large a propor- 
tion of the stalk. The sihca is combined with an 
alkali, and constitutes the gh^sy coating of tho straw, 
"While the plant is young, this coating is hardly ap- 
parent, but as it grows older, as the grain becomes 
heavier, (verging towards ripeness), the silicious 
coating of the stalk assumes a more prominent cha- 
racter, and gives to the straw sufScient strength to 
support the golden head. The straw is not the most 
important part of the plant as food, and therefore 
requires but little phosphoric acid. 

The grain, on the contrary, is especially intended 
as food, 'and therefore must contain a lai^e propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid — this being, as we have al- 



WUat 13 the reason for tHa differenoef 
In what part of the grain does phofl] 
lai^ely! 
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ready learned, necessary to the formation of bone — 
while, as it has no necessity for Btrength, and as 
silica is not needed by animals, this ingredient exists 
in the grain only in a very small proportion. It may 
be_well to observe that the phosphoric acid of grain 
esists most largely in the hard portions near the 
shell, or bran. This is one of the reasons why Gra- 
ham flom- is more wholesome than fine flour. It 
contains all of the nutritive materials which render 
the grain valuable as food, while flour which is very 
finely bolted* contains only a small part of the outer 
portions of the grain (where -the phosphoric a«id, 
protein and fatty matters exist most largely). The 
starchy matter in the interior of the grain, which is 
the least capable of giving strength to the animal, is 
carefully separated, and Used as food for man, while 
the better portions, not being ground so finely, are 
rejected. This one thing alone may be sufficient to 
account for the .fact, that thg lives of men have be- 
come shorter and less ble^ed with health and strength, 
than they were in' the good old days when a stone 
mortar and a coarse sieve made a respectable flour 
mill. 

Another important fact concerning the ashes of 
plants is the difference of their composition in difer- 
ent plants. Thus, the most prominent ingredient in 

* Sifted tlroiigh a fine doth called a bolting clotk 
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the ash of the potato is potasli ; of wheat and other 
grains, phosphoric acid ; of meadow hay, silica ; of 
clover, lim& ; of beans, potash, etc. In grain, pot- 
ash (or soda), etc., are among the important ingre- 
dients. 

These differences are of great importance to the 
practical farmer, as hj' understanding what kind of 
plants use the most of one ingredient, and what kind 
requires another in large proportion, he can regulate 
hie crops so as to prevent his soil from being exhaust- 
ed more in one ingredient than in the others, and 
can also manure his land with reference to the crop 
which he intends to grow. The tables of analyser 
in the fifth section will point out these differences 
accurately. 



CHAPXER VIII. 

EE CA PIT ULATIO N. 

We have now learned as much about the plant as is 
requii^ed for our immediate uses, and we will care- 
fully reconsider the various points with a view to fix- 
ing them permanently in the mind. 

Plants are composed of organic and inorganic 
matter. 
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Organic matter is that which bums away in the 
fire. Inorganic matter is the ash left after hurning. 

The organic matter of plants consists of three 
gaBGH, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, and one solid 
substance carbon (or charcoal). The inorganic 
matter of plants consists of potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorine, 
silica, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese. 

Plants obtain their oi^anic food as follows : — 
Oxygen and hydrogen from water, nitrogen from 
some compound containing nitrogen (chiefly from 
ammonia), and carbon from the atmosphere where it 
exists as carbonSc acid — a gas. 

They obtain their inorganic food from the soil. 

The water which supplies oxygen and hydrogen 
to plants is readily obtained without the assistance 
of manures. 

Ammonia is obtained from the atmosphere, hy 
being absorbed by rain and carried into the soil, and it 
enters plants through their roots. It may be artifi- 
cially supplied in the form of animal manure with 
profit. 

Carbonic acid is absorbed from the atmosphere by 
leaves, and decomposed in the green parts of plants 
under the influence of daylight ; the carbon is re- 



What is organic matter) Inorganic! 

OF whiit does organic matter consiatF Inoi^onic 

How do plants obtain their organic food ) 

How their inarganic ! 

How is ammonia supplied! Carbonio acidt 
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ttdned, and the oxygen is returned to the atmos- 
phere. 

When plants are destroyed by decay, or burning, 
their organic constituents pass away as water, 
ammonia, carbonic acid, etc, ready again to be taken- 
up hy other plants. 

The inorganic matters in the soil can enter the 
plant only when dissolved in water. Potash, soda, 
lime, and magnesia, are soluhle in their pure 
forms. Magnesia is injurious when present in too 
large quantities. 

Sulphuric acid is often necessary as a manure, 
and is usually most available in the form of sulphate of 
lime or plaster. It is also valuable in its pure form 
to prevent the escape of ammonia from composts. 

Phosphoric acid is highly important, from its 
frequent deficiency in worn-out boUs. It is available 
only under certain conditions which will be described 
in the section on manures. 

Silica is the base of common sand, and must be 
united to an alkali before it can be used by the plant, 
because it is insoluble except when so united. 

Chlorine is a constituent of common salt (chloride 



When planfB ore destroyed by .combustion or decay, wbat b 

How doea tbe inorganic matter enter the plant ! 

Are the alkalies soluble in their pure forme! 

Whitji one of tham is iniurioQs when too largely presectl 

Epv may sulphuric acid be supplied i 

Is phosphoric acid important 1 

How must silica be treated ! 

Prom what aoaree may we obtain chlorine ? 
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of Bodium), and from this source may be obtained in 
Bufflcient quantities for manuxial purposes. 

Om'cfe o/" iVoJi IS iron rust. There are two oxidea 
of iron, the peroxide (red) andthe^o^art'iiis (black). 
The former is a fertilizer, and the latter poisons 
plants. 

Oxide of manganese is often absent from the 
ashes of our cultivated plants. 

The food of plants, both organic and inorganic, 
must be supplied in certain proportions, and at the 
time when it is required. In the plant, this food 
undergoes such chemical changes as are necessary to 
growth. 

The compounds formed by these chemical com- 
binations are called proximafes. 

Proximates are of two classes, those not con- 
taining nitrogen, and those which do contain it. 

The first class constitute nearly the whole plant. 

The second class, although email in quantity, are 
of the greatest importance to the farmer, -as from 
them all animal muscle is made. 

Animals, like plants, are composed of both or- 
ganic and inorganic matter, and their bodies are 
obtained directly or indirectly from plants. 



mpouDua thus formed! 
How are proximates divldedt 

Which class oonstitutes the largeat part of the plant) 
Of what are animals compose^ and how do they obtain the 
materialB from which to form their growth! 
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The first cla83 of proximates in animals comprise 
the fat, and like tissues. 

The, second class form the muscle, hair, gelatine 
of the bones, etc. 

In order that they may be perfectly developed, 
animals must eat both cLtsses of proximates, and in 
the proportions required by their natures. 

They require the phosphate of lime and other in- 
organic food which exist in plants. 

Seeds are the best adapted to the uses of working 
animals, because they are rich in all kinds of food re- 
quired. 

Aside from their use in the formation of fat, 
proximates of the first class are employed in the 
lungs, as fuel to keep up animal heat, which is pro- 
duced (as in fire and decay) by the decomposition of 
these substances. 

When the food is insufiicient for the purposes of 
heat, the animal's own fat ia decomposed, and carried 
to the lungs as fuel. 

The stems, roots, branches, etc., of most plants 
consist principally of woody Jibre. 

Their seeds, and sometimes their roots, contain 
considerable quantities oi starch. 



What part'of the animal belong to the first class of prowmateBl 
■WlmtH-tbeeeeond) 

What is necessary to the perfect develipmeTit of animals t 
Why are seeds valiinble for wortinj; eninialsf 
Wlifit oiher important uee, in animal aeon omy, have proximatea 
of ihe first class F 

Under what circumstances is animal fat deeomposedt 
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The protein and the oils of most plants exist 
most largely in the seeds. 

The location of the proximates, as well as of the 
inorganic parts of the plant, show a remarkable re- 
ference to the purposes of growth, and to the wants 
of the animal world, as ia noticed in the difference 
between the construction of the straw and that of 
the kernel of wheat. 

The reason why the fine flour now made is not so 
healthfully nutritious as that which contained more of 
the coarse portions, ia that it is robbed of a large 
proportion of protein and phosphate of lime, while 
it contains an undue amoimtofstarch, which is avail- 
able only to form fat, and to supply fuel to the 
lungs. 

Different plants have ashes of different composi- 
tion. Thus — one may take from the soil large quan- 
tities of potash, another of phosphoric acid, and 
another of lime. 

By understanding these differences, we shall be 
able so to regulate our rotations, that the soil 
may not be called on to supply more of one in- 
gredient than of another, and thus it may be kept 
in balance. 

Name the parts of the plant in 'which the different proxiniat«8 
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The facta contained in this chapter are the 
alphabet of agriculture, and the learner should not 
only become perfectly familiar with them, but should 
also clearly understand the reasons why they are 
true, before proceeding further. 

How ■TO farmers to be benefited by such knowledge I 
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SECTION SECOSD. 
THE SOIL. 



In the foregoing section, we have studied the cha- 
racter of plants and the laws which govern their 
growth. We learned that one necessary condition for 
growth is a fertile soil, anii therefore we will ex- 
amine the nature of different soils, in order that we 
may understand the relations between them and 
plants. 

The soil is not to he regarded as a mysterious 
mass of dirt, whereon crops are produced by a 
mysterious process. Well ascertained scientific 

What is a aeoestary condition of growth ) 
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knowledge has proved beyond question that all soils, 
whether in America or Asia, whether in Maine or 
California, have certain fixed properties, which render 
them fertile or barren, and the science of agriculture 
is able to point out these characteristics in all cases, so 
that we can ascertain from a scientific investigation 
what would be the chances for success in cultivating 
any soil which we examine. 

The soil is a great chemical compound, and its 
chemical character is ascertained (as in the case of 
planta)'by analyzing it, or taking it apart. 

We first learn that fertile soils contain both or- 
ganic and inorganic matter ; but, unlike the plant, 
they usually possess much more of the latter than of 
the former. 

In the plant, the organic matter constitutes the 
most considerable portion of the whole. In the soil, 
on the contrary, it usually exists in very small c[uan- 
tities, while the inorganic portions constitute nearly 
the whole bulk. 

Tbo organic part of soils consists of the same 
materials that constitute the organic part of the 
plants, and it is in reality decayed vegetable and 
animal matter. It is not necessary that this organic 
part of the soil should form any particular proportion 

What is a fixed charaoter of soils 1 

How is the chemical character of the soil to be ascertained ! 
What do wa flrat iearu in analyzing a eoil ! 
How do the proportions ot organic or inorganic parts of soils 
compare with those of plants I 

Of what does the organic part of soils eonsjstf 
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of the whole, and indeed we find it varying from one 
and a half to fifty, and sometimes, in peaty soils, to 
oyer seventy per cent. AU fertile soils contain some 
organic matter, although it seems to make but httle 
difference in fertility, whether it he ten or fifty per 
cent. 

The inorganic part of soils is derived from the 
crumbling of rocks. Some rocks (such as the slates 
in Central New York) decompose, and crumble ra- 
pidly on being exposed to the weather ; while 
granite, marble, and other rocks will last for a long 
tune without perceptible change. The cctwses of this 
crumbling afe various, and are not unimportant to 
the agriculturist ; as by the same processes by which 
his soil was formed, he can increase its depth, or 
otherwise improve it. This being the case, we will 
in a few words explain some of the principal pul- 
verizing agents. 

1. The action of frost. When water lodges 
in the crevices of rocks, and freezes, it expands, 
and bursts the rock, on the same principle as 
causes it to break a pitcher in winter. This 
power is very great, and by its assistance, lai^e 
cannon may be burst. Of course the action of frost 
is the same on a small scale as when applied to large 



Can the required proportion be definitely indicated ( 

From what source is the inorgauie part of soiis derivad I 

Do all aoik decompose with equal facility I 

How does frost affect rocks ! 

Does it affect aoila in the same w»y I 
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masses of matter, and, therefore, we find that when 
water freezes in the pores'^ of rocks or stones, it se- 
parates their particles and causes them to crumble. 
The same rule holds true with regard to stiff clay 
soils. If they are ridged in autumo, and left with a 
rough surface exposed to the frosts of winter, they 
will become much lighter, and can afterwards be 
worked with less difSeulty. 

2. The action of water. Many kinds of rock 
become so soft on being soaked with water, that they 
readily crumble. 

3. The chemical changes of the constituents of 
the rock. Many kinds of rock are affe«ted by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, in such a manner, that 
changes take place in their chemical character, and 
cause them to fall to pieces. The red keliis of New 
Jersey (a species of sandstone), is, when first quar- 
ried, a very hard stone, but on exposure to the in- 
flueacea of the atmosphere, it becomes so soft that 
it may be easily crushed between the thumb and 
finger. 

Other actions, of a less simple kind, exert an in- 
fiuence on the stubbornness of rocks, and cause them 

* Tlia spooeB betwssQ tie particles. 

What ia the effecl 

Give an iostance of tLis. 
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to be resolved into soils.* Of course, the composi- 
tion of the soil must he similar to that of the rock 
from which it was formed ; and, consequently, if we 
know the chemical character of the rock, we can tell 
whether the soil formed from it can he hrought 
under profitable cultivation. Thus feldspar, on being 
pulverized, yields potash; talcose elate yields mag- 
nesia ; marls yield lime, etc. 

The soil formed entirely from rock, contains, of 
course, no organic matter.f Still it is capable of 
bearing plants of a certain class, and when these die, 
they are deposited in the soil, and thus form its 
oi^anic portions, tendering it capable of supporting 
those plants which furnish food for animals. Thou- 
sands of j-ears mast have been occupied in preparing 
the earth for habitation by man. 

As the inorganic or mineral part of the soil is 
usually the largest, we will consider it first. 

As we have stated that this portion is formed 

* In very many instaaces the ctevioes and seams of r<jct» are 
permeated by roofs, which, by dpcaying aJid thus indncing the 
growth of other roots, oauae these cretiefs to become filled with 
organie matter. This, by the abeorption of moisture^ may espard 
with euffieient power to barst the roofc. 

t Soma i-ocks contain sulphnr, phosphorus, etc., and theie may, 
perhaps, be coBwdeied aa oi^anic matter. 



What ia the aimiliirily between the composition of eoila sod the 
rooks from which they w— '- ^ ° 



What doea feldspar rock yield! Taleos, 
Ifees a soil formed entirely from rock contain 
How ii it aSected by the growth of planta t 
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from roots, we will examirie their character, with a 
■view to showing the different qualities of soils. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that oM rocks 
are either sandstones, limestones, or days y or a mix- 
ture of two or more of these ingredients. Hence we 
find that all mineral soils are either sandy, calcareous, 
(limej), or clayey ; or consist of a mixture of these, 
in which one or another usually predominates. Thus, 
we speak of a sandy soil, a clay soil, etc. These 
distinctions (saudy, clayey, loamy, etc.) are impor- 
tant in considering the mechanical character of the 
soil, but have little reference to its fertility. 

By mechanical character, we mean those quali- 
ties which affect the ease of cultivation — excess or 
deficiency of water, ability to withstand drought, etc. 
For- instance, a heavy clay soil is difficult to plow — 
retfuns water after rains, and bakes quite hard during 
drought ; while a light sandy soU is plowed with ease, 
often allows water to pass through immediately after 
rains, and becomes dry and powdery during drought. 
Notwithstanding those differences in their mechani- 
cal character, both soils may he very fertile, or one 
more so than the other, without reference to the clay 
and sand which they contain, and which, to our ob- 
servation, form their leading characteristics. The 
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same facts exist with regard to a loam, a calcareous 
(or limey) soil, or a vegetable mould. Their me- 
chanical texture is not essentially an index to their 
fertility, nor to the manures required to enable them 
to furnish food to plants. It is true; that each kind 
of soil appears to have some genera! quality of fer- 
tility or barrenness which is well known to practical 
men, yet this is not founded on the fact that the clay 
or the sand, or the vegetable matter, enter more large- 
ly into the constitution of plants than they do when 
they are not present in so great quantities, but on cer- 
tain other facts which will be hereafter explained. 

As the following names are used to denote the 
character of soils, in ordinary agricultural description, 
we will briefly explain their application : 

A Sandy soil is, of course, one in which sand 



Clay soil, one where day forms a large propor- 
tion of the soil. 

Loamy soil, where sand and clay are about equally 
mixed. 

Marl contains from five to twenty per cent, of 
carbonate of lime. 

Calcareous soil more than twenty per cent. 

Feaiy soils, of course, contain large quantities of 
organic matter.* 

"These distmctioiis are not esaentiai to be learned, but areoft^ 
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"We will now take under consideration that part 
of the soil on which depends its ability to supply 
food to the plant. This portion rarely constitutes 
more than five or ten per cent, of the entire soil, somc- 
timee lees— and it has no reference to the sand, clay, 
and vegetable matters which they contain. From 
analyses of many fertile soils, and of others which are 
barren or of poorer quality, it has been ascertained 
that the presence of certain ingredients is necessary 
to fertility. This may be better explained by the as- 
sistance of the following table : — 



In one baaared ponndh 


VitS 


wheat 60il. 


.™ 


Organic malter, . . . 


9.7 


7.0 


4.0 


,SUioa(9and), . . . 


64.8 


74.8 


77.8 


\A)umina(c!lay). . 


5-7 


fi,6 


9.1 
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6,9 


1.4 




M^nesift, .... 


.9 


.7 




Oiide of iron, . 


e.i 


4.7 


8.1 


Oxide of mangaaeee, . 


.1 






Potash, .... 


.2 


1.7 




Soda, 


.4 


.7 




Chlorine, . ■ . 


.2 


.1 




Sulphuriu acid, . 


.2 


.1 






.4 


.11 




Carbonic acid, . 


4.0 






Loss during the analysis . 


1.4 


3, 6 J 


.4 




100.0 


100,0 


ioo.o 
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The soil represented in the first colnmn might 
6till be fertile with lesa organic matter, or with a 
lai^er proportion of clay (alumina), and less sand 
(silica). These affect its mtchanical character ; but, 
if we look down the column, we notice that there are 
small quantities of lime, magnesia, and the other con- 
stituents of the asljes of plants (except o?. of 
manganese). It is not necessary that they should be 
present in the soil in the exact quantity namedabove, 
but not one tnu&t be entirely absent, <«■ greatly re- 
duced in proportion. By referring to the third 
column, we see that these ingredients are not all 
present, and the soil is barren. Even if it were 
supplied with all but one or two, potash and soda 
for instance, it couJd not support a crop without the 
assistance of manures containing these alkalies. The 
reason for this must be readily seen, as we have learned 
that no plant can arrive at maturity without the 
necessary supply of materials required in the forma- 
tion of the- ash, and these materials can be obtained 
only from the soil ; consequently, when they do not 
exist there, it must be barren. 

The inoi^anic part of soils has two distinct 
offices to perform. The' clay and sand form a 

What can you saj of the soila represented in tlia table of ana- 

What proportion of the feiiiiizing inerediente is required t 
It Ihe Boii reppaseDted in Uie tliinl oofumn ecmtained all Uie in- 
gredients required except ]>otii3h and soda, would it be fertile I 
What would be Deeessaiy to make it so! 
What is the reason for this ? , 

What are the oMcee performed by the inorgtmlo port of lOLbl 
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mass of material into -whicli roots can penetrate, and 
thus plants are supported in their position. These 
parts also absorb heat, air and moisture to serve the 
purposes of growth, as we shall see in a future 
chapter. The minute portions of soil, which com- 
prise the acids, alkalies, and neutrals, furnish plants 
with their ashes, and are thes most necessary to 
the fertility of the soil. 



The relation between the inorganic part of soils 
and the rocks from which it was formed, is the 
the foundation of Agricultural Geology. Geology 
may he briefly named the science of rocks. It would 
not be proper in an elementary work to introduce much 
of this study, and we will therefore simply state that 
the same kind of rock is of -the same composition all 
over the world ; consecLuently, if we find a soil in 
New England formed from any particular rock, and a 
soil from the same rock in Asia, their natural fertility 
will be the same in both localities. Some rocks 
consist of a mixture of different kinds of minerals ; 
and some, consisting chiefly of one ii^edient, are of 
different degrees of hardness. Both of these changes 
most affect the character of the soil, but it may be 
laid down as rule that, when the rocks of two loca- 



_, . 3ompoeitioQ t 

How do rooki differ t 
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tions are exactly alike, the soils formed from them 
wUlbeof the same natural fertility, and in propor- 
tion as the character of rocks changes, in the same 
proportion will the soils differ. 

In most districts the soil is formed from the rock 
on which it lies ; but this is not always the case. 
Soils are often formed by deposits of matter brought 
by water from other localities. Thus the alluvial 
banks of rivers consist of matters brought from the 
country through which the rivers have passed. The 
river Nile, in Egjrpt, yearly overflows its banks, 
and deposits large quantities of mud brought from 
the uninhabited upper countries. The prairies of the 
West owe a portion of their soil to deposits by 
water. Swamps often receive the washings of ad- 
jacent hills ; and, in these cases, their soil is derived 
from a foreign source. 

We might continue to enumerate instances of the 
relations between soils and the sources whence they 
originated, thus demonstrating more fuUy the impor- 
tance of geology to the farmer ; but it would be 
beyond the scope of this work, and should be in- 
vestigated by scholars more advanced than those 
who are studying merely the elements of agricultural 
science. 

The mind, in its early appHcation to any branch 

What rule may he eiveu in relation to aoila formed from the 
same or different rocks 1 

Are all aoils formed from the rocka on whieh they lie I 
What ioBtaneea can you givs of this I 
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of study, should not be chained with intricate 
aabjects. It should master well the rudiments, 
before investigating those matters which should 
follow such understanding. 

By pursuing the proper course, it is easy to learn 
all that is necessary to form a good foundation for a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject. If this 
foundation is laid thoroughly, the learner will regard 
plants and soils as old acquaintances, with whose 
formation and properties he is as familiar as with 
the construction of a building or simple machine. A 
simple spear of grass will become an object of 
interest, forming itself into a perfect plant, with fiill 
development of roots, stem, leaves, and seeds, hy 
processes with which he feels acquainted. The soil 
will cease to be mere dirt ; it will be viewed aa a 
compound substance, whose composition ia a, matter 
of interest, and whose care ia productive of intel- 
lectual pleasure. The commencement of study in any 
science must necessarily be wearisome to the young 
mind, but its more advanced st^es amply repay the 
trouble of early exertions. 

regarded by those who 
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USES OF ORGANIC MATTEK. 

It will he recollected that, in. addition to its mineral 
portions, the soil contains organic matter in varied 
quantities. It may be fertile with but one and a half 
per cent, of organic matter, and some peaty soils con- 
tain more than iifty per cent, or more than one half 
of the whole. 

The precise amount necessary cannot he fixed 
at any particular sum ; perhaps five parts in a 
hundred would be as good a quantity as could be 
recommended. 

The soil obtains its organic matter in two ways. 
First, by the decay of roots and dead plants, also of 
leaves, which have been brought to it by wind, etc. 
Second, by the application of organic manures. 

When a crop of clover is raised, it obtains its 
carbon from the atmosphere ; and, if it be plowed 
under, and allowed to decay, a portion of this carbon 
is deposited in the soil. Carbon constitutes nearly 
the whole of the dry weight of the clover, aside from 
the "constituents of water ; and, when we calculate 
the immense quantity of hay, and roots grown on 



What proportion of on?snio matter k required for fertility! 

How doea the soli obtain i<« organic matter ) 

How does the growth of clover, eto,, affect the soil t 
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an acre of soU in a single season, we shall find that 
the amount of carbon thus deposited is immense. 
If the clover had been removed, and the roots only 
left to decay, the amount of carbon deposited would 
still have been very great. The same is true in all 
cases where the crop is removed, and the roots re- 
main to form the organic or vegetable part of the 
soil. "While undergoing decomposition, a portion of 
this matter escapes in the form of gas, and the re- 
mainder chiefly assumes the form of carbon (or 
charcoal), in which form it will always remain, 
without loss, unless driven out by fire. If a bushel 
of charcoal be mixed with the soil now, it will be the 
same bushel of charcoal, neither more nor less, a 
thousand years hence, unless some influence is brought 
to bear on it aside from the growth of plants. It ie 
true thatj in the case of the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, certain compounds are 
formed, known under the general names of humua 
and humic acid, which may, in a slight degree, affect 
the growth of plants, but their practical importance 
is of too doubtful a character to justify us in con- 
sidering them. The application of manures, con- 
taining organic matter, such as peat, muck, animal 
manure, etc., supplies the soil with carbon on the 
same principle, and the decomposing matters also 

When organio matter decays in the soil, what beoomeaof itt 
Ib charcoal taien up by plants) 
, Are huinuB and humie aoid of great practical importaEca ) 
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generate * carbonic acid gae while being decomposed. 
The agricultural value of carbon in the soil depends 
(as we have stated), not on the fact that it enters into 
the composition of plants, but on certain other 
important offices which it performs, as follows : — 

1. It makes the soil more retentive of manures, 

2. It causes it to appropriate larger quantities of 
the fertilizing gases of the atmosphere. 

3. It gives it greater power to absorb moisture. 

4. It renders it warmer. 

1. Carbon (or charcoal) makes the soil retentive 
of manures, because it has in itself a strong power to 
absorb, and retain f fertihzing matters. There is a 
simple experiment by which this . power can be 
shown, 

Ex. — Take two barrels of pure beach sand, 
and mis with the sand in one barrel a few handfuls 
of charcoal dust, leaving that in the other pure. 
Pour the hrown liquor of the barn-yard through the 
pure sand, and it will pass out at the bottom un- 
altered. Pour the same liquor through the barrel, 
containing the charcoal, and pure water will be ob- 
tained as a result. The reason for this is that the 

|]iy al)Borbing and retaining, we mean taking up and holding. 



On what doea the agricultural value of the carbon 
depend! 

Wliy doea it make the soil more retentive of manur 
What is the experiment with the barrels of Band ) 
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charcoal retains all of the impurities of the Kqnor, 

and allows only the water to pass through. Char- 
coal is often employed to purify water for drinking, 
or for manufacturing purposes, 

A rich garden-soil contains large quantities of 
carbonaceous matter ; and, if we bury in such a soil 
a piece of tainted meat or a fishy duck, it will, in a 
short time, be deprived of its odor, because the 
charcoal in the soil wiU entirely absorb it. 

Carbon absorbs gases as well as the impurities of 
water ; and, if a little charcoal be sprinkled over 
manure, or any other substance, emitting offensive 
odors, the gases escaping will be taken up by the 
charcoal, and the odor will cease. 

It has also the power of absorbing mineral 
matters, which are contained in water. If a quan- 
tity of salt water be filtered through charcoal, the 
salt will be retained, and the water will pass through 
pure. 

We are now able to see how carbon renders the 
eoi! retentive of manures. 

1st. Manures, which resemble the brown liquor 
of ham-yards, have their fertilizing matters taken 
out, and retained by it. 



Will charcoal purify water! 

If a piece of tsinted meat, or a fishy duck be buried in 
garden soil, whut takes place? 
What is the reason of this) 
How does charcoal overcome offensive odors! 
How can you prore that <shtiwitX abaorba the niineral ii 
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2ii. The gases arising from the decomposition 
(rotting) of manure are absorbed by it. 

3d. The soluble mineral portions of manure, 
■which might in some soils leach down with water, 
are arrested and retained at a point at which they 
can be made use of by the roots of plants. 

2. Charcoal in the soil causes it to appropriate 
larger quantities of the fertilizing gases of the atmos- 
phere, on account of its power, aa just named, to ab- 
sorb gases. 

The atmosphere contains results, which have been 
produced by the breathing of animals and by the de- 
composition of various kinds of organic matter, which 
are exposed to atmospheric influences. These gases 
are chiefly ammonia and carbonic acid, both of which 
are largely absorbed by water, and consequently are 
contained in rain, snow, etc., which, as they enter 
the soil, give up these gases to the charcoal, and 
they there remain until required by plants. Even 
the air itself, in circulating through the soil, gives up 
fertilizing gases to the carbon, which it may contain. 

3. Charcoal gives to the soil power to absorb 
moisture, because it is itself one of the best ab- 



How does ohftr«iial in tlii 
Wliy does charcoal io tht 
of tbe uCmospheret 

What ferttlidng gases exist in the atmosphere ) 

How aia they carried to the soil ! 

Doea tho carbon retiiia them aftei' they rench the soil I 

What oaa you say of the air eiraulatiny through the soil I 

How does earboo give the soil power to absoi'b moiature I 
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sorbents in nature ; and it has' been proved by ac- 
curate experiment that peaty soils absorb moisture 
with greater rapidity, and part with it more slowly 
than any other kind. 

4. Carbon in the soil renders it warmer, because 
it darkens its color. Black surfaces absorb more 
heat than light ones, and a black coat, when worn 
in the sun, is warmer than one of a lighter color. 
By mixing carbon with the soil, we darken its color, 
and render it capable of abaorbing a greater amount 
of heat from the sun's rays. 

It will be recollected that, when vegetable matter 
decomposes in the soil, it produces certain g£^es 
(carbonic acid, etc.), which either escape into the 
atmosphere, or are retained in the soil for the use of 
plants. The production of these gases is always ac- 
companied by keat, which, though scarcely percep- 
tible to oui senses, is perfectly so to the growing 
plant, and is of much practical importance, Thla 
will be examined more fully in speaking of manures. 

Another important part of the organic matter in 
the soil is that which contains nitrogen. This forms 
but a very small portion of the soil, but it is of the 
greatest importance to vegetables. As the nitrogen 
in food is of absolute necessity to the growth of 

How does it rendev it wai'taer ! 

Is the heat produced by the deeompOBition of organic matter 
pei'ceptible to our seaaes! 

Ib it so to llje growing plant! 

What is another impoitant part of the organic matter in tho 
soil! 
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animals, so the nitrogen in the soil is indispensable 
to the growth of cultivated plants. It is obtained 
by the soil in the form of ammonia (or nitric acid), 
from the atmosphere, or by the application of animal 
matter. In some cases, manures called nitrates^ 
are used ; and, in this manner, nitrogen is given to 
the soil. 

We have now learned that the organic matter in 
the soil performs the following offices : — 

Organic matter thoroughly decomposed is carbon, 
and has the various effects ascribed to this sub- 
etance on p. 79. 

Organic matter in process of decay produces car- 
bonic acid, and sometimes ammonia in the soil ; also 



matter containing nitrogen, such as 
animal substances, etc., furnish ammonia, and other 
nitrogenous substances to the roots of plants. 

* Hitratts are oompoundfl of nitric acid (wliieh coasists of ni- 
trog«Q and osygeo), and. alkttlina subatances. Thus nitrate of 
potash {saltpetre), is oomposed of nitrio acid and potaali; nitrate 
}f ioia (cubical nitre)^ of oitric acid and eoda. 
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CHAPTER III. 

U8BS OF INORGANIC MATTES, 

The offices performed by the inorganic constituents 
of the soil are many and important. 

These, aa well aa the diflerent conditions inwhicb 
the bodies exist, are necessiiry to be thorooghly 
studied. 

Those parts which constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the soil, namely the cky, Band, and limy 
portions, are useful for purposes which have been 
namea in the first part of this section, while the clay 
has an additional effect in the absorption of ammonia. 

For this purpose, it is as effectual as charcoal, 
the gases escaping from manures, as well as those 
existing in the atmosphere, and in rain-water, being 
arrested by clay as well as charcoal.*^ 

The more minute ingredients of the soil — those 
which enter into the construction of plants — exist in 
conditions which are more or less favorable or in- 

* It 13 due to our oounlry, ns icell as to Prof. Mapeo and others 
who long ago explained this absorptive power of clay and carbon, 
to saj tdat the Biilyeot was peifti-tly understood and prautieallj 
applied in Amenoa a number of jeiiji! before Pro£ Way publiehed 
the disooverv in England as original. 
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jarious to vegetable growth. The principal condi- 
tion necPssary to fertility is capacity to be dissolved, 
it being (so far as we have been able to ascertain) a 
fixed rule, as was stated in the first section, that 
no mineral substance can enter into the roots of a 
plani except it be dissolved in water. 

The alkalies potash, soda, lime, and magnesia, 
are in nearly all of their combinationa in the soil 
sufficiently soluble for the pnrposes of growth. 

The acids are, as will be recollected, sulphuric 
and phosphoric. These exist in the soil in combi- 
nation with the alkalies, as sulphates and phosphates, 
which are more or less soluble under natural circum- 
stances. Phosphoric acid in combination with lime 
as phosphate of lime is but slightly soluble ; but, 
when it exists in the compound known as super- 
phosphate of lime, it is much more soluble, and con- 
sequently enters into the composition of plants with 
much greater facility. This matter will be more 
fully explained in the section on manures. 

The Tieutrale, silica, chlorine, oxide of iron, and 
oxide of manganese, deserve a careful examination. 
Silica exists in the soil usually in the form of sand, 
in which it is, as is well known, perfectly insoluble ; 
and, before it can be used by plants, which often re- 

Whst partionlar oonditioo of inoreaniu matter is reqniaite for 
fertility! ^ 

What is the Sxed rule with ref-nnl to this t 
Wliat is tile condition of the alkalies in moat of their eombina 
^ObI Ofthaacids? 

What is eaid of phosphate of lime ) 
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quire it in large q^uantities, it must be mado soluble, 
which is done by combining it with an alkali. 

For instance, if the silica in the soil is insoluble, 
we must make an application of an alkali, such as 
potash, which will unite with the silica, and form 
the silicate of potash, which is in the exact condition 
to be dissolved and carried into the roots of plants. 

Chlorine in the soil is probably always in an 
available condition. 

Oxide of iron exists, as has been previously 
stated, usually in the form of the peroxide (or red 
oxide). Sometimes, however, it exists in 1;he form 
of the protoxide (or black oxide), which is poisonous 
to plants, and renders the soil unfertile. By loosen- 
ing the soil in such a manner as to admit air and water, 
this compound takes up more oxygen, which renders 
_it a peroxide, and makes it available for plants. The 
oxide of manganese is probably of little con3ec[uence. 

The usefulness of all of these matters in the soil 
depends on their exposure ; if they are in the interior 
of particles, they cannot be made use of; while, if 
the particles are so pulverized that their constituents 
are exposed, they become available,, because water 
can immediately attack to dissolve, and carry them 
into roots. 

How may eiliua be rendered soluble ! 
What is the condition of chlonne in the soil? 
Do peroside anfl protoxide of iron affect plants in tbeBaine way! 
How would you treat a. soil containing ppotoiide of iron ! 
On what does the uaefulnesa of all these matters in the soil 
depend i 
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This IB one of the great offices of plowing and 
hoeing ; the lumps of soil being thereby more broken 
up and exposed to the aotion of atmospheric in- 
fluences, which are often necessary to produce a fer- 
tile condition of soil, while the trituration of particles 
s them in size. 



The subsoil is usually of a different character from 
the surface soil, but this difference is more often the 
result of circumstances than of formation. The 
surface soil from having been long cultivated has 
been more opened to the influences of the air than is 
the case with the subsoil, which has never been dis- 
turbed so as to allow the same action. Again the 
growth of plants has supplied the surface soil with 
roots, which by decaying have given it organic mat- 
ter, thus darkening its color, rendering it warmer, 
and giving greater abihty to absorb heat and 
moisture, and to retain manures. All of these effecta 
render the surface soil of a more fertile charsicter 
than it was before vegetable growth commenced ; 
and, where freciuent cultivation and manures have 
been apphed, a still greater benefit has resulted. In 
most instances the subsoil may by the same means 

What ia ona of the chief offices of plowing aud hoeing) 
la the subsoil usually different from the surfaCB soil ) 
What cironmstancea have occasioned the diffetenoe) 
In what ■way I 
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be gradually improved in condition until it equals 
the Hurface soil in fertility. The means of producing 
this result, also farther accounts of its advantages, 
will be given under the head of Cultivation (Sect. IV,) 



IMPROVEMENT. 

From what has now been said of the character of 
the soilj ifc must be evident that, as we know the 
causes of fertility and barrenness, we may by the pro- 
per means improve the character of all soils which 
are not now in the highest state of fertility. 

Chemical analysis will tell ua the composition 
of a soil, and an examination, such as any farmer 
may make, will inform us of its deficiencies in mecha- 
nical character, and we may at once resort to the 
proper means to secure fertihty. In eome instances 
the soil may contain every thing that is rec^uired, 
but not in the necessary condition. For instance, in 
some parts of Massachusetts, there are nearly barren 
soils which show by analysis precisely the same 
chemical composition as the soil of the Miami valley 
of Ohio, one of the most fertile in the world. The 
cause of this great difference in their agricultural 
capabilities, is that the Miami soil has its particles 

May tha subsoil be made fo resemble the snrface soil! 
May all eoils ba brought to the hJt;liest Btnte of fertility t 
On what Bxamination miiat improremeat be bsatd? 
What is the difference betveea the soil of some {.uls of 
MiBsachusetts and that of the Miami valley* 
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finely pulverized ; while in the Massacliusetts Boil the 
ingredients are combined within particles (such as 
pebblesj etc.), where they are out of the reach of roots. 

In other casea, we find two soils, which are equal- 
ly well pulverized, and wiiich appear to be of the 
same character, having very different power to sup- 
port crops. Chemical analysis will ehow in these 
instances a difference of composition. 

All of these differences may be overcome by the 
use of the proper means. Sometimes it could be 
done at an expense which would be justified by the 
result ; and, at others, it might require too large an 
outlay to be profitable. It becomes a question of 
economy, not of ability, and science is able to estimate 
the cost. 

Soil cannot bo cultivated under standingly until 
it has "been subjected to such an examination as 
will tel] us exactly what is necessary to render it 
fertile. Even after fertility is perfectly restored 
it requires thought and care to maintain it. The 
ingredients of the soil must be returned in the form 
of manures as largely as they are removed by the 
crop, or the supply will eventually become too ^mall 
for the purposes of vegetation. 



Whv ilo soils of tile same degree of fineoeBS s( 
in fertility!. 

Can soils always be rendered fertile with profit! 

Cnn nre determine the cost before commencing the work ) 

What muat be done before a eoil can be cultivated undei'- 
Btandingly t 

What must be done to keep up the quality of the soil I 
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MANURES. 
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SECTIOH THIED. 
MANURES. 



ABIETIBS OP MA- 
ES . 

To understand the science of mamwres is the most 
important branch of practical farming. No baker 
would be called a good practical baker who kept his 
flour exposed to .the sun and rain. No shoeiuaker 
would be called a good practical shoemaker, who used 
morocco for the soles of his shoes, and heavy leather 
for the uppers. Ko carpenter would be called a good 
practical carpenter, who tried to build a house without 
nails, or other fasteuings. So with the farmer. He 
cannot be called a good practical farmer if he keeps 
the materials, from which he is to make plants, in 
such a condition, that they will have their value 
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destroyed, uses them in the wrong places, or tries to 
put them together without having every thing pre- 
sent that is necessary. Before he can avoid failures 
viiih certainty, he must know what manures are com- 
posed of, how they are to be preserved, where they are 
needed, and what kinds are required. True, he may 
from observation and experience, guess at results, but 
he cannot know that he is right until he has learned 
the facta above named. In this section of our work, 
we mean to convey some of the information necessary 
to this branch of practical farming. 

We shall adopt a classification of the subject 
somewhat different from that found in most worka 
on manures, but the facts are the same. The ac- 
tion of manures is either mechanical or chemical, 
or a combination of both. For instance : some 
kinds of manure improve the mechanical character 
of the soil, such as those which loosen stiff clay soils, 
or others which render light sandy soils compact— 
these are called mechanical manures. Some again 
furnish food for plants — these are called chemical 



Many mechanical manures produce their effects 
by means of cheiiical action. Thus ^otasA combines 
chemically with sand in the soil. In so doing, it 

What must a fai-mer know in order to avoid failuresl 

Can this be learned entirely from observation t 

What kind of aotiou have manures! 

Give examples of each of these. 

Maj meebauical effects ba produced by chemical actlont 

Hon does potash affect the eoil I- 
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roughens the surfaces of the particles of sand, and 
renders the soil less liable to be compacted by rains 
In this manner, it acts ae a mechanical manure. 
The compoimd of sand and potash,* as weU as the 
potash alone, may enter into the composition of 
plants, and hence it is a chemiccd manure. In other 
words, potash belongs to both classes described above. 

It is important that this distinction should be 
well understood by theleamer, as the words " mechani- 
cal" and "chemical "in connection with manures win 
be made use of throughout the following pages. 

There is another class of manures which we shall 
eal) absorbetits. These comprise those substances 
which have the power oftakir^ up fertilizing matters, 
and retaining them for the use of plants. For 
instance, charcoal is an absorbent. As was stated 
in the section on soils, this substance is a retainer 
of all fertilizing gases and many minerals. Other 
matters made use of in agriculture have the same 
effect. These absorbents will be spoken of more 
fully in their proper places. 



Mechanical Manures are those which improve the 
mechanical condition of soils. 

Chemical " are those which serve as food 

for plants. 
• Silicate of potflsh. 
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Absobbents are those Bubstances ??liicli absorb and 
retain fertilizing matters. 

Manures may be divided into three classes, viz. : 
orga,nic, inorganic, and aimospheric. 

Organic mannrea comprise all animal and vege- 
table matters which are used to fertilize the soil, 
such as dung, muck, etc. 

Inosganic manures are those which are of a 
purely mineral character, such as lime, ashes, etc. 

Atmosphesic manures consist of those organic 
manures which are iu the form of gases in the atmos- 
phere, and which are absorbed by rains and carried 
to the soU, These are of immense importance. The 
ammonia and carbonic acid in the air are atmos- 
pheric manures. 



EXCREMENTS OP ANIMALS. 

The first organic manure which we shall examine, ia 
animal excrement. 

Tliia is composed of those matters which havo 
been eaten by the animal as food, and have been 
thrown off as solid or licLuid manure. In order that 

Into what olasseB may manures be divided! 
What are organic manuresl 
iDorganio! Atmospberiot 
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we may know of what they consist, we must refer to 
the composition of food and examine the process of 
digestion. 

The food of animals, we have seen to consist of 
both organic and inorganic matter. The organic 
part may be divided into two classes, t. e., that por- 
tion which contains nitrogen — such as gluten, albu- 
men, etc., and that which does not contain nitrogen 
— such as starch, sugar, oil, etc. 

The inorganic part o£ food may also be divided into 
soluble matter and insoluble matter. 

DIGESTION AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Let us now suppose that we have a full-grown ox, 
which is not increasing in any of his parts, but only 
consumes food to teep up his respiration, and to sup- 
ply the natural wastes of his body. To this ox we 
will feed a ton of hay which contains organic matter, 
with and without nitrogen, and soluble and insoluble 
inorganic substances. Now let us try to follow it 
through its changes in the animal, and observe its 
destination. Liebig compares the consumption of 
food by animals to the imperfect burning of wood in 
a stove, where a portion of the fuel is resolved into 
gases and ashes (that is, it is completely burued),-and 

of what is aoimal exeremcnt oompossd I 
ExplaiQ the compositioH of the food of aoimals. 
What doe? hay contain) 

To what doea Liebig compare the consumption of food by ani- 
mals, sud wbyl 
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aaother portion, wMch is not thoroughly burned, 
passes off as soot. In the animal action in question, 
the food undergoes changes which are similar to this 
burning of wood. A part of the food is digested and 
taken up by the blood, while another portion remains 
undigested, and passes the bowels as solid dung — 
corresponding to soot. Thia part of the dung then, 
we see is merely so much of the food as passes through 
the system without being materially changed. Its 
nature is easily understood. It contains organic and 
inoi^anic matter in nearly the same condition as they 
existed in the hay. They have been rendered finer 
and softer, but their chemical character is not ma- 
terially altered. The dung also contains small 
quantities of nitrogenous matter, which lea&ed out, 
as it were, from the stomach and intestines. The 
digested food, however, undergoes further changes 
which affect its character, and it escapes from the 
body in three ways — i. e., through the lungs, through 
the bladder, and through the bowels. It will be re- 
collected from the first section of this book, p. 22, 
that the carbon in the blood of animals, unites with 
the oxygen of the air drawn into the lungs, and is 
thrown off in the breath as carbonic acid. The hy- 
drogen and osygen unite to form a part of the water 
which constitutes the ni»isture of the breath. 



Of what doea that part of dung oonsiBt whioli resembles soot I 
What elae does the docg contain t 

In -tiiuit mMm«r doe* the (ligwted part of food seoape from tha 
body) 
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That portion of tlie organic part of the hay which 
has been taken up by the blood of the ox, and which 
does not contain nitrogen (corresponding to thefrst 
class of proximates, as described in Sect. I), is emitted 
through the lungs. It consists, as will be recollect- 
ed, of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and these as- 
sume, in respiration, the form of carbonic acid and 
water. 

The organic matter of the digested hay, in the 
blood, which contains nitrogen (corresponding to the 
second class of proximates, described in Sect. I), goes 
to the bladder, where it assumes the form of urea — 
a constituent of urine or liciuid manure. 

We have now disposed of the imperfectly di- 
gested food (dung), and of the organic matter which 
was taken up by the blood. All that remains to be 
examined is the inorganic or mineral matter in the 
blood, which would have become ashes, if the hay 
had been burned. The soluble part of this inorganic 
matter passes into the bladder, and forms the inor- 
ganic part of urine. The insoluble part passes the 
bowels, in connection with the dung. 

If any of the food taken up by the blood is not 
returned as above stated, it goes to form fat, muscle, 
hair, bones, or some other part of the animal, and as 

Explain the escape of carlJon, hydrogen and osygen. 
What becomes of the nitrogenous parts! 
How is the aolubk aah of the digested food ported with t 
Ttie insoluble f 

If any portions of the food are not retnmed ia the duag, how 
are they diepoaed off 
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he is not growing (not increasing in weight) an 
equivalent amount of the hody of the animal goes to 
the manure to take the place of the part retained.* 
We now have our subject in a form to be readily 
understood. We learn that when food is given to 
animals it is not put out of existence, but is merely 
cha/nged inform ; and that in the impurities of the 
breath, we have a large portion of those parts 
of the food which plants obtain from air and from 
water ; while the solid and liquid excrements contain 
aU that was taken by the plants from the soil and 
manures. 

The Solid Dumq contains the undigested parts of the 
food, the insoluble parts of 
the ash, and the nitrogenous 
matters which have escap- 
ed ftwm the digestive or- 
gans. 
" Liquid Manure " the nitrogenous or second 
dass of proximates of the 
digested food, and the solu- 
hU parts of the ash. 

* Tilts account of digestioD is not, perhaps, eti'ictly accarate iu 
a physiological point of yiew, but it is sufficiently so to giva an 
element^j undcrstaudiug of thft character of e 



How is their place supplied f 
Is food" put oat of eiiatenca when it 
What doea the solid dung contai 
breath I 
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The Breath contains the first class of proshnatea, 
those which contain carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, but no 
nitrogen.^ 



CHAPTER III. 

WASTE OF MANDEE. 

The loss of manure is a subject which demands most 
serious attention. "Until within a few years, little 
was known about the true character of manures, and 
intly, of the importance of protecting them 



The first causes of waste are evaporaiton and 
leaching. 



EVAPORATION. 

Evaporation is the changing of a solid or liquid 
body to a vapory form. Thus common smelling salts, 
a Bohd, if left exposed, passes into the atmosphere in 

animals contain more or less of sulpliur, 
email quaiftltiea of pboaphoius. 
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the form of a gas or vapor. Water, a lic^Tud, eva- 

poratea, and becomes a vapor in the atmosphere. 
This is the case with very many substances, and in or- 
ganic nature, both solid and liquid, they are liable 
to assume a gaseous form, and become mixed with 
the atmosphere. They are not destroyed, but are 
merely changed in form. 

As an iaetance of this action, suppose an animal 
to die and to decay on the surface of the earth. 
After a time, the flesh will entirely disappear, but is 
not lost. It no longer exists as the flesh of an smi- 
mai, but its carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
stni exist in the air. They have been hberated from 
the attractions which held them together, and have 
passed away ; but (as we already know from what 
has been said in a former section) they are ready to 
be again taken up by plants, and pressed into the ser- 
vice of life. 

The evaporation of liqi^ids may take place vrithont 
the aid of any thing but heat ; still, in the case of 
sohds, it is often assisted by decay and combustion, 
which break up the bonds that hold the constituents 
of bodies together, and thus enable them to return 
to the atmosphere, from which they were originally 
derived. 

It must be recollected that every thing, which has 



ITame a solid body which eraporate 
What takes place when a dead anin 
here for a sufficient time t 
What often assist the evaporation o: 
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an odor (or can be smelled), is evaporating. The 
odor is caused, by parts of the body floating in tbe 
air, and acting on the nerves of the nose. This is 
an invariable rule ; and, when we perceive an odor, 
we may be sure that parts of the material, from which 
it emanates, are escaping. If we perceive the odor 
of an apple, it is because parts of the volatile oils of 
the apple enter the nose. The same ia true when we 
smell hartshorn, cologne, etc. 

Manures made by animals have an offensive odor, 
simply because volatile parts of the manure escape 
into the air, and are therefore made perceptible. All 
organic parts in turn become volatile, assuming a 
gaseous form as they decompose. 

We do not see the gases rising, but there are 
many ways by which we can detect them. If we 
wave a feather over a manure heap, from which 
ammonia is escaping, the feather having been recent- 
ly dipped in manure, white fumes will appear around 
the feather, being the muriate of ammonia formed by 
the union of the escaping gas with the muriatic acid. 
Not only ammonia, but also carbonic acid, and other 
gases which are useful to vegetation escape, and are 
given to the winds. Indeed it may be stated in few 
words that all of the organic part oi plants (all that 
was obtained from the air, water, and ammonia), 

What is the cause of odor ) 

When WB peco«ive an odor, what is taking place! 

Why 4o manUTBB ^ve off offensive odors i 

How may we deteot ammonia eaoaping from manure ! 
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constituting more than nine tenths of their dry 
weight; may be evaporated by the assbtance of decay 
or combustion. The organic part of manures may 
be lost in the same manner; and, if the process of 
decomposition be continued long enough, nothing 
but a mass of mineral matter will remain, except 
perhaps a emaU quantity of carbon which has not 
been resolved into carbonic acid. 

The proportion of solid manure lost by evapora- 
tion (made by the assistance of decay), ia a very 
large part of the whole. Manure cannot be kept a 
single day in its natural etate without losing some- 
thing. Ifc commences to give out an offensive odoi 
immediately, and this odor is occasioned, as was 
before stated, by the loss of some of its fertilizing 
parts. 

Animal manure contains, as will be seen by re- 
ference to p. 100, all of the substances contained 
in plants, though not always in the correct re- 
lative proportions to each other. When decom- 
position commences, the carbon unites with the 
oxygen of the air, and passes off as carbonic acid ; 
the hydrogen and oxygen combine to form water 
(which evaporates), and the nitrogen ia mostly re- 
solved into ammonia, which escapes into the atmos- 
phere. 

What remainB after manure has been long exposed to decom- 
What gaseous compounds are formed by tha decomposition of 
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If manure is thrown into heaps, it often ferments 
80 rapidly as to produce sufficient heat to set 
fire to some parts of the manure, and cause it to be 
thrown off with greater rapidity. This may be ob- 
served in nearly all heaps of animal excrement. When 
they have lain for 'some time in mild weather, gray 
streaks of ashes are often to be seen in the centre of 
the pile. The organic part of the manure having 
been burned away, nothing but the ash remaios, — 
thia is called fire-fanging. 

Manures kept in cellars without being mixed 
with refuse matter are subject to the same losses. 

When kept in the yard, th^y are still liable to be 
lost by evaporation. They are here often sattuated 
with water, and this water in its evaporation carries 
away the ammonia, and carbonic acid which it has 
obtained from the rotting ma^. The evaporation of 
the water is rapidly carried on, on account of the 
great extent of surface. The whole mass is spongy, 
and soaks the liciuids up from below (through hollow 
straws, etc.), to be evaporated at the surface on 
the same principle as causes the wick of a lamp 
to draw up the oil to supply fuel for the flame. 

Liquid Mantjee containing large quantities of 
nitrogen, and forming much ammonia, is also liable 
to lose aU of its oi^anic part from evaporation (and 



e lose by eTaporation I 
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fermentation), so that it is rendered as much less 
valuable as is the solid dung." 

From these remarks, it may he justly inferred that a 
very large portion of the valvs of solid and liquid 
manure as ordinarily kept is lost by evaporation in a 
sufficient length of time, depending on circumstances, 
whether it be three months or several years. The 
wasting commences as soon as the manure is dropped, 
and continues, except in very cold weather, until 
the destruction is complete. Hence we see that true 
economy requires that the manures of the stable, 
stye, and poultry-house, should be protected from 
evaporation (as wOI be hereafter described), as soon 
as possible after they are made. 



The subject of leaching is as important in con- 
sidering the inorganic parts of manures as evapora- 
tion is to the organic, while leaching also affects the 
organic gases, they being absorbed by water in a great 
degree. 

. A good illustration of leaching is found in the 
manufacture ef potash. Wheu water is poured 

* It ehould be reeolleoted that every bent straw may act as a 
eyphon, and occasion much loss of liquid manure. 



When does the waste of espoaed manure 
What does economy of nisnure raqiuref 
What is the effect of leaching) 
Give an illustration of leBchSg. 
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over wood-ashes, it dissolves their potash which it car- 
ries through in solution, making ley. If ley is boiled 
to dryness, it leaves the potash in a solid form, proving 
that this substance had beea dissolved by the water 
and removed from the insoluble parts of the ashes. 

In the same way water in passing through ma- 
nures takes up the soluble portions of the ash as fast 
as hberated by decomposition, and carries them into 
the soil below ; or, if the water runs off from the 
surface, they accompany it. In either case they are 
lost to the manure. There is but a small c[uantity 
of ash exposed for leaching in recent manures ; but, 
as the decomposition of the organic part proceeds, it 
continues to develope it more and more (in the same 
manner as burning would do, only slower), thus pre- 
paring fresh supplies to be carried off with each 
shower. In this way, while manures are lai^ely in- 
jured by evaporation, the soluble inoi^anic parts are 
removed by water until but a small remnant of its 
original fertilizing properties remains. 

It is a singular fact concerning leaching, that 
water is able to carry no part of the organic consti- 
tuents of vegetables more than about thirty-four 
inches below the surface in a fertile soil. They 
would probably be carried to an unlimited distance 



How does water affeet decomposing n 

Does eontinued decotnpoaitJon costin 
he leoehed away t 

How far from the sui-face of the soil may organio eo^iatituents 
be carried by water) 



prepare material t( 
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in pure sand, as it contains nothing which is capable 
of aixesting them ; but, in most soils, the clay and 
carbon which they contain retain all of the ammonia ; 
also nearly all of the matters which go to form the in- 
oi^anic constituents of plants within about the above 
named distance from the surface of the soil. If such 
were not the case, tbefertility of the earth must soon 
be destroyed, as all of those elements which the soil 
must supply to growing plants would be carried down 
out of the reach of roots, and leave the world a 
barren waste, its surface having lost its elements of 
fertility, while the downward filtration of these 
would render the water of wells unfit for our use, 
Now, however, they are all retained near the surface 
of the soil, and the water issues from springs com- 
paratively pure. 

EvAPOBAXJON removes from manure — 

Carbon, in the form of carbonic acid. 
Hydrogen and oxygen, in the form of 

water. 
Nitrogen, in the form yf ammonia. 
Leaching 



The sol ubie and rni^t valuable parts of 
the ash in solution in water, besides 
carrying away some of the named 
above ibrms of orgauio matter. 



raattera tn filt( 
Whab does avaporation remove from nianuro i Leaching ( 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Before consideriDg farther the snhject of animal 
excrement, it is necessary to examine a class of 
manures tnown as absorbents. These comprise all 
matters which have the power of absorbing, or seat- 
ing lip, as it Were, the gases which arise from the 
evaporation of solid and Uquid manures, and retain- 
ir^ them imtil required hy plants. 

The most important of these is undoubtedly car- 
bon or charcoal. 



CHARCOAL. 

Charcoal, in an agricultural -sense, means aU 
forms of carbon, whether as peat, muck, charcoal 
dust from the spark-catchers of locomotives, charcoal 
hearths, river and swamp deposits, leaf mould, de- 
composed spent tanbark or sawdust, etc. In short, 
if any vegetable matter is decomposed with the par- 
tial exclusion of air (so that there shall not be oxygen 
enough supplied to unite with all of the carbon), a 

What eubstances are called absorbents! 

Whftl is the most important of these I 

Wiiflt suhatnncea aie i-alleii charcoal in agcicultuvet 

Haw is vegetable matter rendered, useful as oharcoal f 
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portion of its carbon remains in the exact condition 
to serve the purposes of charcoal. 

The offices performed in the soil by carbonaceous 
matter were fully explained in a former section (p. 79, 
Sect. 2), and we will now examine merely its action 
with regard to manures. When properly applied to 
manurea, in compost, it has the following effects : 

1. It absorbs and retains the fertilizing gasee 
evaporating from decomposing matters. 

2. It acts ae a divisor, thereby reducing the 
strength (or intensity) of powerful manures — thus 
rendering them less likely to injure the roots of 
plants ; and also increases their bult, so as to ^p^Q- 
voai fire fanging in composts. 

3. It in part prevents the leaching out of the 
soluble parts of the ash. 

4. It keeps the compost moist. 

The first-named office of charcoal, i. e., absorbing 
and retaining gases, is one of the utmost importance. 
It is this quality that gives to it so high a position 
in the opinion of all who have used it. As was 
stated in the section on soils, carbonaceous matter 
seems to be capable of absorbing every thing which 
may he of use' to vegetation. It is a grand puri- 
fier, and while it prevents offensive odors from es- 
caping, it is at the same time storing its pores with 
food for the nourishment of plants, 

Whnt; if, the firsfmamed effect of cliarcoalt The secoadi 
Third ! Fourth 1 

Explaia the £rBt action. 
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2d. In its capacity aa a divisor for manures, ehar- 
eoal should be considered as excellent in all cases, 
especially to use with strongly concentrated (or heat- 
ing) animal manures. These, when applied in their 
natural state to the Boil, are very apt to injure young 
roots by the violence of their action. When mixed 
with a divisorj such manures are diiuted, made less 
active, and consequently less injurious. In composts, 
manures are liable, as has been before stated, to be- 
come burned by the resultant heat of decomposition ; 
this is called Jlre fanging, and is prevented by the 
liberal use of divisors, because, by increasing the 
bulk, the heat being diffused through a larger mass, 
becomes less intense. The same principle is exhib- 
ited in the fact that it takes more fire to boil a 
cauldron of water than a tear-kettle full. 

3d. Charcoal has much power to arrest the pas- 
sage of mineral matters in solution ; so much so, that 
compost heaps, well supplied with muck, are less af- 
fected by rains than those not so supplied. All 
composts, however, should be kept under cover. 

4th. Charcoal keeps the compost moist from the 
ease with which it absorbs water, and its ability to 
withstand drought. 

With these advantages before us, we must see 
the importance of an understanding of the modes for 



How does it keep tiiem moisX t 
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obtaining charcoal. Many farmers are so Bitnated 
that they can obtain sufficieut quantities of charcoal 
dust. Others ha^e not equal fecilities. Nearly all, 
however, can obtain muck, and to this we will now 
turn our attention. 



MUCK, AND THE LIMB AND SALT MIXTURE, 

BymwcS, we mean the vegetable deposits of 
swamps and rivers. It consists of decayed organic 
substances, mixed with more or less earth, Its prin- 
cipal constituent is carbon, in different degrees of 
development, which has remained after the decom- 
position of vegetable matter. Muck varies largely 
in its quality, according to the amount of carbon 
which it contains, and the perfection of its decompo- 
sition. The best muck is usually found in compara- 
tively dry locations, where the water which once 
caused the deposit has been removed. Muck which 
has been long in this condition, is usually better de- 
composed than that which is saturated with water. 
The muck from swamps, however, may soon be 
brought to the best condition. It should be thrown 
out, if possible, at least one year before it is required 
for use (a less time may sufBce, except in very cold 



What do we m. 
Of what does i1 
How does it differ In qualitjt 
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climates) and left, in small heaps or ridgea, to -the 
action of the weather, which will assist in pulverizing 
it, while, from having its water rempved, its decom- 
position goes on more rapidly. 

After the mitck haa remained in this condition 
a sufficient length of time, it may be removed to the 
ham-yard and composted with tlie lime and salt mix- 
ture (described on page 115) in the proportion of one 
cord of muck to four bushels of the mixture. This 
compost ought to he made under cover, lest the rain 
leach out the constituents of the mixture, and thus 
occasion loss ; at the end of a month or more, the 
muck in the compost will have been reduced to a fine 
pulverulent mass, nearly equal to charcoal dust for 
application to animal excrement. When in this 
condition it is called prepared muck, by which name 
it will be designated in the following p£^e8. 

Muck should not be used immediately after being 
taken from the swamp, as it is then almost always 
soar, and is liable to produce sorrel. Its sourness is 
due to acids which it contains, and these must be 
rectified by the application of an alkali, or by long 
exposure to the weather, before the muck is suitable 
for use. 



"What is the firat step in prepai'ii 

With what propurtioii of the licr 
be composted I 

Why Bhoold this eompoBt be made under ooverl 

What is thie called after deoompoBition ! 

Wbj sbould wa not uee muck immediately after taking it from 
the swamp t 
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LIME AND SALT MIXTURE, 

The lime and salt mixture, used in the decom- 
position of muck, is made in the following manner : 

Eecipb. — Take three bushels of shell lime, hot 
from the kiln, or as fresh as possible, and elake it 
with water in which one bushel of salt has been dis- 
solved. 

Care must be taken to use only so much wateras 
is necessary to dissolve the salt, as it is difficult to 
induce- the lime to absorb a larger quantity. 

In dissolving the salt, it is well to hang it in a 
basket in the upper part of the water, as the salt 
water will immediately settle towards the bottom 
(being heavier), and allow the freshest water to be 
nearest to the salt. In this way, the salt may be all 
dissolved, and thus make the brine used to slake the 
lime. It may be necessary to apply the brine at in- 
tervals of a day or two, and to stir the mass often, 
as the amount of water is too great to be readily 



This mixture should be made under cover, as, if 
exposed, it would obtain moisture from rain or dew, 
which would prevent the use of all the brine. 

What proportions of lime and salt are required for tha decom- 
posing misturef 

Esplain the proceBS of making it. 
Why aliould it be made under cover I 
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Another ol^ection to its exposure to the weather is 
its great hability to be washed away by rains. It 
should be at least ten daya old before being used, 
and would probably be improved by an age of three 
of four months, as the chemical changes it undergoes 
will rec[uire some time to be completed. 

The character of this mixture may be best de- 
scribed by the following diagram : — 

We have originally — 



Lime' 



Salt 



. Chloride of lime. 



Chlorine ■) Chloride 



of 

) Sodiun 



" Sodium. ) Sodium. 
-Carbonic acid 

and 
■Oxygen in the air. 

- Carboaate of Soda. 



The lime unites with the chlorine of the salt and 
forms chloride of lime. 

The sodium, after being freed from the chlorine, 
unites with the oxygen of the air and forms soda, 

* There is, nndoubteSly, aome of this lime whicii does not unite 
with the chlorine ; this, however, ia stili as valuable as any lime. 

as repreaested in the 
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which, combining witH the carbonic acid of the at- 
moaphere, forms carbonate of soda. 

Chloride of lime and carbonate of soda are better 
agents in the decomposition of muck than pure salt 
and lime ; ■ and, as these compounds are the result 
of the mixture, much benefit ensues from the opera- 
tion. 

When shell lime cannot be obtained, Thomaston, 
or any other .very pure lime, will answer, though care 
must be takea that it dojiot contain much magnesia. 



Muct may be decomposed by the aid of other ma^ 
terials. Lime is very efficient, though not as much 
so as when combined with salt. The action of lime, 
when applied to the muck, depends very much on its 
condition. Air-slaked lime (carbonate of lime), 
and hydrate of lime, slaked with water, have but a 
limited eflect compared wilh lime freshly burned 
and applied in a caustic (or pure) fonn. When so 
used, however, the compost should not be exposed to 
rains, as this would have a tendency to make mortar 
which would harden it. 



What effe<^t haa lime on muck ! 

On what does the energy of this effect depend J 

Why should a compost ot muck and lime be protected from 
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Potash is a very active agent in decomposing 
vegetable matter, and may be used with great ad- 
vantage, especially where an analysis of the soil which 
is to he manured shows a deficiency of potash. 

Unleached wood ashes are generally tKe best 
Bonrce from which to obtain this, and from five to 
twenty-liye bushels of these mixed with one cord of 
mnck will produce the desired result.* 

The sparlings (or refuse) of potash warehouses 
may often be purchased at sufficiently low rates to be 
need for this purpose, and answer an excellent end. 
They may be applied at the rate of from twenty to 
one hundred pounds to each cord of muck. 

By any of the forgoing methods, muck may be 
prepared for use in composting. 

• Leaehed oshea will not supply the place of theae, ba tie 
Idoching baa deprived tbem of their polaeh. 

Is potash valuable for thia ose! 

FioiD what soureee may potash be obfaineii f 

In what propoHion ehoald ashes be applied to muck F Spar- 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPOSTING aSlABLE MANURE. 

In composting stable manure in the most economical 
manner, the evaporation of the organic parta and 
the leaching of the ashy (and other) portions muet 
be avoided, while the condition of the mass is such as 
to admit of the perfect decomposition of the manure. 
Solid manures in their fresh state are of but very 
little use to plants. It is only as they are decom- 
posed, and have their nitrogen turned into ammonia, 
and their other ingredients resolved into the condi- 
tion required by plants, that they are of much value 
as fertilizers. We have seen that, if this decomposi- 
tion takes place without proper precautions being 
made, the most valuable parts of the manure wduld 
be lost. Nor would it be prudent to keep maniues 
from decomposing until they are applied to the soil, 
for then they are not immediately ready for use, and 
time is lost. By composting, we aim to save every 
thing while we prepare the manures ibr immediate 



What principles ebould regulate us in compoating f 
In what eonJition is solid dung of Talue ae a fertiUKerl 
What do we aim to do in composting ! 
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The first consideration in preparing for compost- 
ing, is to provide proper shelter. This may be done 
either by means of a shed or by arranging a cellar 
under the stables, or in any other manner that may 
be dictated by circumstances. It js no doubt better 
to have the manure shed enclosed so as to make it 
an effectual protection ; this however is not ab- 
solutely necessary if the roof project far enough over 
the compost to shelter it from the sun's rays and from 
driving rains. 

The importance of some protection of this kind, 
is evident from what has already been said, and 
indeed it is impo^ible to make an economical use of 
manures without it. The trifling cost of building a 
shed, or preparing a cellar, is amply repaid in the 
benefit resulting from their uses. 



The floor or foundation on which to build the 
compost deserves some consideration. It may be of 
plank tightly fitted, a hard bed of clay, or better, a 
cemented surface. Whatever material is used in its 
construction (and stiff clay mixed with water and 
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beaten compactly down answers an excellent purpose), 
the floor must have such an inclination as will cause 
it to discharge water only at one point. That ia, 
one part of the edge roust be lower than the rest of 
the floor, which must be bo shaped that water will 
run towards this point from every part of it ; then — 
the floor being water-tight— all of the liquids of the 
compost may be collected in a 



This tank used to collect the hquids of the ma- 
nure may be made by sinking a barrel or hogshead 
(according to the size of the heap) in the ground at 
the point where it is required, or in any other con- 
venient manner. 

In the tank a pump of cheap construction may 
be placed, to raise the liquid to a sufficient height to 
be conveyed by a trough to the centre of the heap, 
and there distributed 'bj means of a perforated board 
with raised edges, and long enough to reach across the 
heap in any direction. By alteriog the position of 
this board, the liquid may be carried evenly over 
the whole mass. 

The appearance of the apparatus required for com- 
posting, and the compost laid up, may be better 
shown by the following figure. 

How should the tank be attaebcdt 
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a, tank ; b, pnmp ; c&g, p-srforated board ; d, muck- ; 
e, manure ; /, floor. 

The compost is mai^e by laying on the floor ten 
or twelve inches of muck, aud on that a few inches 
of manure, then another heavy layer of muck, and 
another of manure, continuing in this manner until 
the heap is raised to therequired height, always having 
a thick layer of muck at the top. 

After laying up the heap, the tank should be 
filled with liquid manure from the stables, slops from 

How ia the compost made I 
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the house, soap-suds, or other water containing fei^ 
tilizing matter, to be pumped oyer the mass. There 
should be enough of the liijuid to saturate the heap 
and filter through to fill the tank twice a week, at 
which intervals it should he again pumped up, thus 
continually being passed through the manure. This 
liquid should not be changed, as it contains much 
soluble manure. Should the liquid manures named 
above not be sufficient, the quantity may be in- 
creased by the use of rain-water. That falling 
during the first ten minutes .of a shower is the best, 
as it contains much ammonia. 

The effects produced by frequently watering the 
compost is one of the greatest advantages of this 
Hystem. 

The soluble portions of the manure are equally 
diffused through every part of the heap. 

Should the heat of fermentation be too great, the 
watering will reduce it. 

When the compost is saturated with water, the 
air is driven out ; and, as the water subsides, fresh 
air enters and takes its place. This fresh air con- 
tains oxygen, which assists in the decomposition of 
the manure. 

In short, the watering does all the work of fork- 
ing over by hand much better and much more c 

What liquids are beat for moistening the compost ! 
How should they be applied ! 
What are the advantages of this moiateningl 
How does it compare with forking oyer I 
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At the end of a month or more, this compost will 
be ready for use. The layers in the manure will 
have disappeared, the whole mass having become 
of a uniform character, highly fertilizing, and ready 
to he immediately used by plants. 

It may be applied to the soil, either as a top- 
dresfiing, or otherwise, withont fear of loss, as the 
mnck will retain all of the gases which would 
otherwise evaporate. 

The cost and trouble of the foregoing system of 
composting are trifling compared with its advantages. 
The quantity of the manure is much increasedj and 
its quality improved. The health of the animals is 
secured by the retention of those gases, which, when 
allowed to escape, render impure the ait which they 
have to breathe. 

The cleanliness of the stable and yard is much 
advanced as the effete matters, which would other- 
wise litter them, are carefuUy removed to the compost. 

As an instance of the profit of composting, it may 
be stated that Prof Mapes has decomposed ninety- 
two cords of swamp muck, with four hundred bushels 
of the lime and salt mixture, and then composted 
it with eight cords oi fresh horse dung, making one 
hundred cords of manure fully equal to the same 
amount of stable-manure alone, which has lain one 



rill tbe ammonia of manure thus made, not escape if it 
a top dressing! 

ire the advantages of preparing manurse inthia manner! 
s the proSt attending it! 
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year exposed to the weather. Indeed one cord of 
muck well decomposed, and containing the chlorine 
lime and soda of four bushels of the mixture, is of itself 
equal in value to the same amount of manure which 
has lain in an open barn-yard during the heat and 
rain of one season, and is then applied to the land 
in a raw or undecomposed state. 

The foregoing system of composting is the best 
that has yet been suggested for making use of solid 
manures. Many other methods may be adopted 
when circumstances will not admit of so much at- 
tention. It is a common and excellent practice to 
throw prepared muck into the cellar under the stables, 
to be mixed and turned over with the manure by 
Bwine. In other cases the manures are kept in the 
yard, and are covered with a thin layer of muck 
every morning. The principle which renders these 
s beneficial is the absorbent power of charcoaL 



LIQUID MANUBE. 

Liquid manure from animals may, also, be made 
useful by the assistance of prepared muck. Where 
a'tankisnsed in composting, the liquids from the 
stable may all be employed to supply moisture to the 
heap ; but where any system is adopted, not requir- 

In what other mannera mav muck ba used in the preservation 
of manures P 

How may liquid uanare be made moat uufiill 
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ing liquids, the urine may be applied to muck heaps, 
and then allowed to ferment. Fermentation is ne- 
cesaaTy in uriae as well as in solid dung, liefure it is 
very active as a manure. Urine, as will be recol- 
lected, contains nitrogen and forms ammonia on fer- 
mentation. 

It is a very good plan to dig out the bottoms of 
the stalls in a circular or gutter-like form, three or 
four feet deep in the middle, cement the ground, 
or make it nearly water-tight, by a plastering of 
stiff clay, and fill them itp ■with prepared muck. 
The appearance of a cross section of the floor thus 
i would be as follows : 




The prepared muck ra the bottom of the Btalls 

would absorb the urme as soon as voided, while yet 
warm with the animal heat, and receive heat from 
the animal s body while lying down at night. This 

DMeribe the munner of digging out the bottoms of stalk. 
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heat will hasten the decompoBition of the ureaj* 
and if the muck be renewed, twice a month, and 
that which is removed composted under cover, it 
will be foimd a most prolific source of good manure. 
In Flanders, the liquid manure of a cow is consider- 
ed worth $10 per year, and it is not less valuable 
here. As was stated in the early part of this sec- 
tion, the inorganic (or mineral) matter contained in 
urine, is soluble, and consecLuently is immediateiy- 
useful as food for plants. 

By referring to the analysis of hquid and solid 
manure, in section V., their relative value may be 
seen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANIMAl ESCKE- 
M EHT, 

The manures of different animals ai-e, of course, of 
different value, as fertilizers, varying according to 
the food, the age of the animals, etc. 



STABLE MANURE. 

By stable manure we mean, usually, that of the 
*The nitrogenous compound io the uriae. 
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horse, and that of horned cattle. The case descrilj- 
ed in chap, 2 (of this eection), was one where the 
animal was not increasing in any of its parts, but 
returned, in the foiTa of manure, and otherwise, the 
equivalent of every thing eaten. . This case is one of 
the most simple kind, and is subject to many modifi- 
cations. 

The growing animal is increasing in size, and as 
lie derives his increase from his food, he does not re- 
turn in the form of manure as much as heeata. If 
his bones are growing, he is taking from his food 
phosphate of lime and nitrogenous matter ; conse- 
quently, the manure will be poorer in these ingre- 
dients. The same may be said of the formation of 
the muscles, in relation to nitrogen. 

The/atting animal, if full grown, makes manure 
which is as good as that from animals that are not 
increasing in size, because the fat is taken from those 
parts of the food which is obtained by plants from 
the atmosphere, and from nature, (i. e. from the 1st 
class of proximates). Pat contains no nitrogen, 
and, consequently, does not lessen the amount of 
this ingi'edient in the manure. 

Milch Cows turn a part of their food to the for- 

Is the manure of full-gi'own animals of the snme quality as ttiat 
of other animals! 

Why doea that of the growing animal differ I 

Why does not the formation of fat reduoa tha quality of ma- 

What doea -milk remove from the food) 
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mation of milk, and consequently, they produce ma- 
nur<! of reduced value. 

The solid manure of the horse is hetter than that 
of the ox, while the liquid manure of the ox is com- 
paratively hetter than that of the horse. The cause 
of this is that the horse has poorer digestive organs 
than the ox, and consequently passes more of the 
valuahte parts of his food, in an undigested form, as 
dung, while the os, from chewing the cud and hav- 
ing more perfect organs, turns more of hia food into 
urine than the horse. 



BECAPITTILATION. 

TuLL Grown animals not"] 

? ,, ° ■ \ c ^ > make the best manure, 

full grown animals fat- 
tening J 
Growing Animals reduce the value of their manure, 
taking portions of their food to form their 
hodies. 
Milch Cows reduce the value of their manure by 

changing a part of their food into milk.. 
The Ox makes poor dung and rich urine. 
The Horse makes rich dang and poor urine.* 



How do the Eulid and liquid luaauv 
What oocaeions these dWereaeeB 1 
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NIGHT SOIL. 



The best manure within the reach of the fanner 
ie niglit soil, or human excrement. There has al- 
ways been a false delicacy about mentioning this fer- 
tiliaur, which has caused much waste, and great 
loss of health, from the impure and oifensive odors 
which it is allowed to send forth to taint the air. 

The valae of the night soil yearly lost in the 
United States is, probably, about fifty millions of 
dollars (50,000,000) ; an amount nearly equal to 
the entire expenses of our National Government, 
Much of the ill health of our people ie undoubtedly 
occasioned by neglecting the proper treatment of 
night Roil. 

That which directly afi'ects agriculture, as treated 
of ID this book, is the value of this substance as a 
fertilizer. The manure of man consists (as is the 
case with that of other animals) of those parts of 
his food which are not retained in the increase of 
his body. If he be growing, hia manure is poorer, 
as in the case of the ox, and it is subject to all 
the other modifications named in the early part of 
this chapter. His food is usually of a varied charac- 
ter, and ia rich in nitrogen, the phosphates, and 

What is the most yaluable manure acceaaibU to Ihe farmerf 
WhHt is the probable valua of tha night soil yearlj lost in tha 
United States 1 

Of wliat does the manure of man conMet ? 
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other inorganic constituents ; consequently, his ma- 
nure is made valuable by containing large cLuantities 
of these mattera. As is the case with the ox, the 
dung contains the undigested food, the secretions (or 
leakings) of -the digestive organs, and the insoluble 
parts of the ash of the digested food. The urine, 
in like manner, contains a large proportion of the 
nit^rogen and the soluble inorganic parts of the di- 
gested food. When we consider how much richer 
the /ood of man is than that of homed cattle, we 
shall see the superior value of his exerem&nt. 

Night soil has been used as a manure, for ages, 
in China, which is, undoubtedly, one great secret of 
their success in supporting a dense population, for 
so long a time, without impoverishing the soil. It 
has been found, in many instances, to increase the 
productive power of the natural soil three-fold. 
That ia, if a soil would produce ten bushels of wheat 
per acre, without manure, it would produce thirty 
bushels if manured with night soil. 

Some have supposed that manuring with night 
soil would give disagreeable properties to plants : 
such is not the case ; their quality is invariably im- 
proved. The color and odor of the rose become 
richer and more delicate by the use of the most of- 
fensive night soil as manure. 



Describe Saia manure ns compared ^ith the excrements of 
otlierai^imale. 

Does the use of eight soO produce dlsagreenble properties in 
plants! 
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It is evident that thia is the cf^e from the fact 
that plants have it for their direct ohject to make 
over and put together the refuse organic matter, and 
the gases and the minerals found in nature, for the 
use of animals. If there were no natural means of 
rendering the excrement of animals available to 
plants, the earth must soon be shorn of its fertility, 
as the elements of growth when once consumed 
would bo essentially destroyed, and no soil could 
survive the exhaustioa. There is no reason why the 
manure of man should be rejected by vegetation 
more than that of any other animal ; and indeed it 
is not, for ample experience has proved that for most 
soils there is no better manure in existence. 

A single experiment will suffice to show that 
night soil may be so kept that there shall be no loss 
of its valuable gases, and consequently no offensive 
odor arising from it, while it may be removed and 
1 to crops without unpleasantness. All that is 
Y to effect this wonderful change in night soil, 
and to tiirn it from its disagreeable character to one 
entirely inoffensive, is to mix with it a httle char- 
coal dust, prepared muck, or any other good ab- 
sorbent — thus making what is called poudrette, 
The mode of doing this must depend on circum- 
stances. In many cases, it would be expedient to 

What is the direct objet^t of plaata ? 
What would result if this were not the ease ? 
How may night soil be easily prepai'ed for ase, and ita offenaiTO 
odor pteyeuted J 
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keep atavrel of the absorlient in the privy and throw 
down a small quantity every day. The effect on the 
odor of the house would amply repay the trouble. 

The manure thus made is of the most valuable 
character, and may be used under any circumstances 
with a certainty of obtaining a good crop. It should 
not be used unmixed with some absorbent, as it is of 
Buch strength as to kill plants. 

For an analysis of human manure, see Section V. 

HOG MASDRE. 

Hog Manure is very valuable, but it must ba 
nsed with care. It is so violent in its action that, 
when applied in a pure form to crops, it often pro- 
duces injurious results. It is liable to make cabbages 
dv,mp~fioied, and to induce a disease in turnips 
called ambury (or fingers and toes). The only pre- 
caution necessary is to supply the stye with prepared 
muck, charcoal- dust, leaf-mould, or any absorbent in 
plentiful quantities, often adding fresh supplies. 
The hogs will work this over with the manure ; and, 
when required for use, it will be found an excellent 
fertilizer. The absorbent will have overcome its in- 
jurious tendency, and it may be safely applied to any 
crop. From the variety and rich character of the food 
of this animal, his manure is of a superior quality. 
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Butchers' hog-pen manure is one of the best fer- 
tilizers knowQ. It is made by animals that live 
almost entirely on blood and other animal refuse, and 
is very rich in nitrogen and the phosphates. It 
should be mixed with [irepared muck, or its substitute, 
to prevent the loss of its ammonia, and as a pro- 
tection against its injurious effect on plants. 



POULTRY HOUSE MANURE. 

Kext in value to night soil, among domestic ma- 
nures, are the excrements of poultry, pigeons, etc. 
Birds live on the nice bits of creation, seeds, inaecta, 
etc, and they discharge their solid and liquid excre- 
ments together. Poultry-dung is nearly equal in 
valne to guano (except that it contains more water), 
and it deserves to be carefully preserved and judi- 
ciously used. It is as well worth twenty-five cents 
per bushel as guano is worth iifty dollars a ton (at 
which price it is now sold). 

Poultry-manure is liable to as much injury from 
evaporation and leaching as is any other manure, and 
equal care should be taken (by the same means) to 
prevent such loss. Good shelter over the roosts, and 
daily sprinkling with prepared muck or charcoal- 
dust will be amply repaid by the increased value of 



How ma; it be proteatisd Bg:ui 
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the manure, and its better action and greater dura- 
bility in the soil. The value of this manure should 
be taken into consideration in calculating the profit 
of keeping ponltry (as indeed with all other stock). 
It has been observed by a gentleman of much ex- 
perieneej in poultry raising, that the yearly manure of 
a hundred fowls applied to previously unmanured 
land would pioduce extra com enough to keep them 
for a year. This is probably a large estimate, hut it 
serves to show that this fertilizer is very valuable, and 
also that poultry may be kept with great profit, if 
their excrements are properly secured. 

The manure of pigeons has been a favorite fer- 
tilizer in some countries for more than 2000 years. 

Market gardenei^ attach much value to* rabbit- 
manure. 



SHEEP MANURE. 

The manure of sheep is less valuable than it 
would be, if so large a quantity of the nitrogen and 
mineral parts of the food were not employed in the 
formation ot wolI This has a great effect on the 
richness ot the exciements, but they are stiU a very- 
good fertihzer and should be protected from loss in 
the same wav as stable manure, 

Wh.t cttujoi Stt> f thcmauure ofBheapf 
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Guano as a manure has become world renowned. 
The wbm-oiit tobacco lands of Virginia, and other 
fields in many parts of the country, which seemed to 
have yielded to the effect of an ignorant course of 
cultivation, and to have sunk to their final repose, 
have in many cases been revived to the production of 
excellent crops, and have had their value multiplied 
many fold by the use of guano. Although an excellent 
manure, it should not cause us to lose sight of those 
valuable materials which exist on almost every farm. 
Every ton of guano imported into the United States 
is an addition to our national wealth, but every ton 
of Btable-manurCj or poultry-dung, or night soil 
evaporated or carried away in rivers, is equally a de- 
duction from our riches. If the imported manure is 
to really benefit us, we must not allow it to occasion 
the neglect and consequent loss of our domestic fer- 
tilizers. 

The Peruvian guano (which is considered the 
best) is brought from islands near the coast of Peru. 
The birds which frequent these islands live almost 
entirely on fish, and drop their excrements here in 
a climate where rain is almost unknown, and where, 
from the dryness of the air, there is but Uttle loss 
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sustaioed by the manure. It is brouglifc to this 
country in large quantities, and is an excellent fer- 
tilizer, superior even to night soil. 

It should be mixed with an absorbent before 
being used, unless it is plowed deeply under the aoU, 
as it contains much ammonia which would be lost froiw 
evaporation. It would probably also injure plants. 
The best way to use guano, is in connection with 
Burpbnric acid and bones, aa will be described .here- 
after. 

The composition of the various kinds of guano 
maybe found in the section on analysis. 



CHAPTEK Til. 

OTHER ORGANIC MANURES. 

The number of oi^anic manures is almost count- 
less. The most common of these have been de- 
scribed in the previous chapters on the excrements 
of animals. The more prominent of the remaining 
ones will now be considered. As a universal ride, it 
may be stated that all organic matter (every thing 
which has had vegetable or animal hfe) is capable 
of fertilizing plants. 

How should it be prepared for use I 
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DEAD ANIMALS. 

The bodies of animals contain much nitrogen, 
as well as valuable quantities, the phosphates and 
other inorganic materials required in the growth of 
plants. On their decay, the nitrogen is resolved into 
ammoniaj^ and the mineral matters become valuable 
as food for the inorganic parts of plants. 

If the decomposition of animal bodies takes place 
in exposed situations, and without proper precautions, 
the ammonia escapes into the atmosphere, and much 
of the mineral portion is leached out by rains. The 
use of absorbents, such as charcoal-dust, prepared 
muck, etc., will entirely prevent evapoi'ation, and 
will in a gi'eat measure serve as a protection against 
leaching. 

If a dead horse be cut in pieces and mixed with 
ten loads of muck, the whole mass will, in a single 
season/ become a most valuable compost. Small 
animals, such as dogn, cats, etc, may be with ad- 
vantage buried by the roots of grape-vines or trees. 



* UnJer eome tirsumstances, nit-nc acid is formed, whfoh la 
equally beneSeial to vegetable gTOwth. 



Whiit are tlie chief fertilizing constitusnts of dead nnimalaJ- 
What beoorviaa of thes« whun exposed to the atmosphere ) 
How may this be prevented ! 
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The hoTies of animals contain phosphate of lime 
and gelatine. The gelatine is a nitrogenous sub- 
stance, and produces ammonia on its decomposition. 
This subject will hg spoken of more fully under the 
head of ' phosphate of lime ' in the chapter on mineral 
manures, as the treatment of bones ia more directly 
with*reference to the fertilizing value of their inor- 
ganic matter. 



In many localities near the sea-shore large quan- 
tities of fish are caught and applied to the soil. 
These make excellent manure. They contain much 
nitrogen, which renders them strongly ammoniacal 
on decomposition. Their hones consist of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime ; and, being naturally soft, 
they decompose in the soil with great facility, and 
become available to plants. The scales of fish con- 
tain valuable quantities of nitrogen, phosphate of 
lime, etc., all of which are highly useful. 

Eefuse fishy matters from markets and from the 
house are welt worth saving. These and fish caught 
for manure may be made into compost with prepared 

Of whstdo the bones of animslfl consist) 

What is gelatine f 

Describe the fertilizing qualities of fisb. 
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mack, etc. ; and, as they putrefy rapidly, they soon 
become ready for use. They may be added to the 
compo8t of stahle manure with great advantage. 

Fish (like all other nitrogenous manures) should, 
never be applied as a top dressing, unless previously 
mixed with a good absorbent of ammonia, but should 
when used alone be immediately plowed under to con- 
siderable depth, to prevent the evaporation — and con- 
seijuent loss — of their fertilizing gases. 

WOOLLEN KAG9, ETC. 

Woollen rags, hair, waste of woollen factories, etc., 
contain both nitrogen and phosphate of lime ; and, 
like all other matters containing these ingredients, 
are excellent manures, but must ba used in such a 
way as to prevent the escape of their fertihzing gases. 
They decompose slowly, and are therefore considered 
a lasting manure. Like ail lasting manures, how- 
ever, they are slow in their effects, and the most ad- 
vantageous way to use them is to compost them with 
stable manure, or with some other mpidlj ferment- 
ing substance, which will hasten their decomposition 
and render them sooner available. 

Rags, hair, etc., thus treated, will in a short 
time be reduced to such a condition that they may 
be immediately used by plants instead of lying in the 

Should these be applied KB a top dressing to the soiH 
What are the fertilizing propertiea of woollen rags! 
What ia the bast way to ose them f 
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soU to be slowly taken up. It is better in all cases 
to have manures act quickly and give an immediate 
return for their cost, than to lie for a long time in 
the soil before their influence is felt. 

A pound of woollen rags iff worth, as a manure, 
twice as much aa is paid for good linen shreds for 
paper making ; still, while the latter are always pre- 
served, the former are thrown away, although con- 
sidered by good judges to be worth forty times as 
much as barn-yard manure. 

Old leather should not be thrown away. It de- 
composes very slowly, and consequently is of but a 
little value ; but, if put at the roots of young trees, 
it will in time produce appreciable effects. 

Tanners' and curriers^ rrfuse, and all other ani- 
mal offal, including that of the slaughter-house, is 
weU worth attention, as it contains more or less of 
those two most important ingredients of manures, 
iiitrogen and phosphate of lime. 

It is unnecessary to add that, in common with 
all other animal manures, these substances must be 
either composted, or immediately plowed under 
the soil. Horn piths, and horn shavings, if decom- 
posed in compost, with substances which ferment 
rapidly, make very goojl manure, and are worth fully 
the price charged for them. 

WliHt is their value eomparad with that of farm-yard manure.' 

How ahoald old leather be treated ! 

Deeocibe the maaurial properties of tacnera' refuse. 

Eow eliould t.he; be treated ) 

Are hora piths, etc valuable! 
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ORGANIC MANURES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, 

Muck, the most important of the purely vegeta- 
ble manures, has been already sufficiently described. 
It should be particularly borne in mind that, when 
first taken from the swamp it is often sour, or cold, 
but that if exposed for a long time to the air, or if 
well treated with lime, unieached ashes, the lime 
and salt mixture, or any other alkali, its acids will 
be neutralized (or overcome), and it becomes a good 
application to any soil, except peat or other soils al- 
ready containing lai^e c[uantitie8 of organic matter. 
In applying muck to the soil (aa has been before 
stated), it should be made a vehicle for carrying 
ammoniacal manures. 



SPENT TAN BARK. 

Spent tan hark, if previously decomposed by the 
use of the lime and salt mixture, or potash, answers 
all the purposes of prepared muck, but is more dif- 
ficult of decomposition. 

The bark of trees contains a larger proportion of 
inorganic matter than the wood, and much of this, 
on the decomposition of the bark, becomes available 
as manure. The chemical effect on the bark, of 

a fertilizing than that of decajed 
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using it in the tanning of leather, is such as to ren- 
der it difficult to be rotted hy the ordinary means, 
hut, hy the use of the lime and salt mixture it may 
be reduced to the finest condition, and becomes a 
moat excellent manure. It probably contains small 
quantities of nitrogen (obtained from the leather), 
which adds to its value. Unless tan bark be com- 
posted with lime, or some other alkali, it may pro- 
duce injurious effects from the tannic add which it 
is liable to contain. -AUiaUne substances wiU neutral- 
ize this acid, and prevent it from being injurious. 

One great benefit resulting from the use of spent 
tau bark, is due to its power of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere. For this reason it is very va- 
luable for mulching^ young trees and plants when 
first set out. 



Sawdust in its natural state is of very little va- 
lue to the land, but when decomposed, as may be 
done by the same method as was described for tan 
bark, it is of some importance, as it contains a large 
quantity of carbon. Its ash, too, which becomes 

' See the gloBsary at the end of the toot. 

How may bark be deoompoaed! 

Why should tan bark be composted with an alliali f 

Why ia it good for mulching! 

la enwdiist of any value t 
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availaHe, contains soluble inorganic matter, and in 
tliia way it acta as a direct manure. So far as con- 
cerns the value of the ash, however, thfe bark is su- 
perior to sawdust. Sawdust may he partially rot.ted 
hy mixing it with strong manure (as hog manure), 
while it acts as a divisor, and prevents the too ra- 
pid action of this when applied to the soil. Some 
kinds of sawdust, such as that from beech wood, 
form acetic acid on their decomposition, and these 
should he treated with, at least, a sufficient quantity 
of lime to corrgct the acid. 

Soot is a good manure. It contains much carbon, 
and has, thus far, all of the beneficial effects of char- 
coal dust. The sulphur, which is one of its consti- 
tuents, not only serves as food for plants, but, from 
its odor, is a good protection against some insects. 
By throwing a handful of soot on a melon vine, or 
young cabbage plant, it will keep away many in- 
sects. 

Soot contains some ammonia, and as this is in 
the form of a sulphate, it is not volatile, and conse- 
quently does not evaporate v/heh the soot is applied 
as a top dressing, which is the almost universal cus- 



Why is Eawduat a good addition to the pigstje i 

What ie the pueuliai'itj of sawdust from the beech, etc ? 

What is a peculiarity of soot! 

Why may soot be used as a top dresaiug wiUiout losing it* 
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QEEEN- CROPS. 

Green crops, to plough under, are in many places 
largely raised, and are always beneficial, The plants 
most used for this purpose, in our country, are clover, 
buckwheat, and peaa. These plants have very long 
roots, which they send deep in the soil, to draw up 
mineral matter for their support. This mineral 
matter is deposited in the plant. Tlie leaves and 
roots receive carbonic aciS and ammonia from the 
air, and from water. In this manner they obtain 
their carbon. When the crop is turned under the 
soil, it decomposes, and the carbon, as well as the 
mineral ingredients obtained from the subsoil, are 
deposited in the surface soil, and become of use to 
succeeding crops. The hollow stalks of the buck- 
wheat and pea, serve as tubes, in the soil, for the 
passage of air, and thus, in heavy soils, give a much 
needed circulation of atmospheric fertilizers. 

Although green crops are of great benefit, and 
are managed with little labor, there is no doubt but 
the same results may be more economically produced, 
A few loads of prepared muck will do more towards 
increasing the organic matter in the soil, than a very 
heavy crop of clover, while it would be ready for 
immediate cultivation, instead of having to lie idle 

What plants are moat used as green crops ?_ 

What office is performed by tlie routs of gieen cropa ! 

Hov do aiioh manuret inarease the organio matter of eoUsf 
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during the year reqiiired io the production and de- 
composition of the green crop. The effect of the 
roots penetrating the subsoil is, as we have seen, to 
draw up inorganic matter, to be deposited withiu 
reach of the roots of..future cropa. In the nest sec- 
tion we shall show that this end may he much more 
efficiently attained by the use of the suhsoil plow, 
which makes a passage for the roots into the subsoil, 
where they can obtain for themselves what would, in 
the other case, be brought up for them by the roots 
of, the green crop. 

The offices of the hollow straws may be performed 
by a system of ridging and back furrowing, having 
previously covered the soil with leaves, or other refuse 
organic material. 

In Mgh farming, where the object of the cul- 
tivator is to make a profitable investment of la- 
bor, these last named methods will be found most 
expedient ; but, if the farmer have a large quantity 
of land, and can aifoi-d but a limited amount of la- 
bor, the raising of green crops, to be plowed under 
in the fall, wQl probably be adopted. 

Before closing this chapter, it may be well to re- 
mark that there are various other fertilizers, such as 

What office is performed by the striiw of tlie buckwheat aad 

What trentment maybe aub.itituted foi' the use of green crops) 

Which course should be adopted \a high farming t 

Why is the ose of green oropa preferubla in ordiuary oulliTa- 
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the ammoniaccU liquor of gas-houses, soapers' wastes, 
bleachers' lye, lees of old oil cashs, etc., which we 
have not space to consider at length, but which are 
all valuable as additions to the compost heap, or as 
applications, in a liquid fonn, to the soil. 

In riiany cases (when heavy manuring is prac- 
tised), it may be well to apply organic manures to 
the soil in a green state, turn them under, and allow 
them to undergo decompoeition in the ground. The 
advantages of this system are, that the heat, result- 
ing from the chemical changes, will hasten the growth 
of plants, by making the soil warmer ; the carbonic 
acid formed will be presented to the roots instead of 
escaping into the atmosphere ; and if the soil be 
heavy, the rising of the gases will tend to loosen it, 
and the leaving vacant of the spaces occupied by the 
solid matters will, on their being resolved into gases, 
render the soil of a more porous character. As a 
general rule, however, in ordinary farming, where the 
amount of manure appUed is only sufficient for the 
supply of food to the crop, it is undoubtedly better 
to have it previously decomposed — cooked as it were, 
for the uses of the plants — as they can then obtain 
the required amount of nutriment as fast as needed. 

What are the advantages aciBing from burying manure in its 

Which ia generally preferable, this Bourse, or eompostjngf 
Why? 
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AB80BPTI0N OF MOISTURE. 

It is often convenient to know the relative power 
of different manures to absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere, especially when we wish to manure 
lands that suffer from drought. The following re- 
sults are given by C. W. Johnson, in hia essay on 
salt, (pp. S and 19). In these experiments the ani- 
mal manures were employed without any admixture 
of straw. 

PAETS 

1000 parts of horse dung, dried in a tempera- 
ture of 100^, absorbed by expo- 
sure for three hours, to air saturated 
with moisture, of the temperature of 







62° 145 


1000 


partf 


) of cow dung, under the same cir- 
cumstances, absorbed 130 


1000 


parts 


i pig dung 120 


1000 


" 


sheep " 81 


1000 


" 


pigeon " 50 


1000 


" 


rich alluvial soil 14 


1000 


" 


fresh tanner's bark 115 


1000 


" 


putrilied " 145 


1000 


" 


refuse marine salt sold as manure 49^ 


1000 


" 


soot 36 


1000 


" 


burnt clay 29 


1000 


" 


coal ashes 14 


1000 


" 


lima 11 
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1000 parts sediment from salt pans 10 

1000 " crushed rock salt 10 

1000 " gj-psum 9 

1000 " salt 4» 

Muck ia a most excellent absorbent of moisture, 
when thoroughly decomposed. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MANURES. 

The following table from Johnson, on manures, 
will be found convenient in the distribution of man- 
nures. 

By its assistance the farmer will know how 
many loads of manure he requires, dividing each 
load into a stated number of heaps, and placing 
them at certain distances. In this manner manure 
may be applied evenly, and calculation may be made 
as to the amount, per acre, which a certain q^uantity 
will supply.f 

"Working Farmer, vol. 1, p. 56. 

f It is not neeesBaiy thiit-«^i3 aod the foregoing tabia ebonld 
ba learned by the scholar, but they will be found vduftWe for ref- 
erence by the former. 
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nure an acre of ground, dividiag eauh load into eix heaps, and 
placing them at a distance of 41 yards from eaoh other f Thean- 
6wer by the table ia 391. 

Erampte 2. — A farmer has a field containing 51 aeres. over 
which he wishes to spread 82 loads of duog. Now 82 divided by 
61, givea 15 loads per acre; and by referring to the table, it will 
be seen that the desired object may be accomplished, by making 
4 Leaps of a load, and placing them 9 yards apart, or by 9 heaps 
at 6 yards, as may be thought advisable. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HINEEAL MANDBES. 
The second claag of manures named in the gene- 
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ral (livisioii of the subject, in the early part of this 
chapter, comprises those of a mineral character, or 
inorganic manures. 

These manures have four kinds of action when 
applied to the soil. 

1st. They furnish food for the inorganic part of 
plants. 

2d. They prepare matters already in the soil, for 
assimilation by roots. 

3d. They improve the mechanical condition of 
the Boil. 

4th. They absorb ammonia. 

Some of the mineral manures produce iu the soil 
only one of these effects, and others are efficient in 
two or all of them. 

The principles to he considered in the use of 
mineral manures are essentially given in the first 
two sections of this boob. It may be well, however, 
to repeat them briefly in this connection, and to give 
the reasons why any of these manures are needed, 
from which we may learn what rules are to be ob- 
served in their application. 

1st. Those which are used as food by plants. It 
vrill be recollected that the ash left after bumiag 
plants, and which formed a part of their structures, 
has a certain' chemical composition ; that is, it con- 
sists of alkalies, acids, and neutrals. It was also 

How many kinds of action have inorganic manurrsB? 
What ia the first of thssef TiiesBtwudf Third! Foui'th i 
Do all mineral manur«e possess all of these qualities t 
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stated that the ashes of plants of the same bind are 
always of about the same composition, while' the 
ashes of different kinds of plants may vary materially. 
Different parts of the same plant too, as we learned, 
are supplied with different kinds of ash. 

For instance, d<yver, on heing burned, leaves 
an ash containing lime, as one of its principal in- 
gredients, while the ash o? potatoes contains more of 
potash than of any thing else. 

In the second section (on soils), we learned that 
some soils contain every thing necessary to make the 
ashee of all plants, and in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply what is required, while other soils are either 
entirely deficient in one or more ingredients, or con- 
tain so little of them that they are unfertile for cer- 
tain plants. 

From this, we see that we may puraue either one 
of two courses. After we know the exact composi- 
tion of the soil — which we can learn only from cor- 
rect analysis — we may manure it with a view either 
to making it fertile for all kinds of plants or only for 
one particular plant. For instance, we may find 
that a soil contains a very little phosphoric acid, and 
no potash. If we wish to raise potatoes on such a 
soil, we have orily to apply potash (if the soil is good 



Eeletc what you know of the properties of vegetable ashes ! 
How does this relate to the fertility of the eoil I 
iccording to what two rules may we apply mineral manures 
What course would you pursue to raise potatoes on a soil coi 
tainiDg a very little phosphorio acid and no potash ? 
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in other part icu! are), which is largely required by this 
plant, though it needs but little phosphoric acid ; 
while, if we wish to make it fertile for wheat, and all 
other jilants. we must apply more phosphoric acid 
as well as poatash. As a universal rule, it may 
be stated that to render a soil fertile for any par- 
ticular plant, we must supply jt (unless it already 
contains them) with those matters which are neces- 
sary to make the ash of that plant ; and, if we would 
render it capable ol producing oU kinds of plants, it 
must be furnished with the materials required in the 
formation of all kinds of veg^etable ashes. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have the soil 
analyzed before it can be cultivated with success, 
but it is the cheapest way. 

We might proceed from an analysis of the plant 
required (which will be found in Section V.), and 
apply to the soil in the form of mannre every thing 
that is necessary for the formation of the ash of 
that plant. This woidd give a good crop on any 
soil that was in the proper mecAawica? condition, and 
contained enough organic matter ; but a moment's 
reflection will show that, if the soil contained a large 
amount of potash, or of phosphate of lime, it would 
not be necessary to make an application of more of 
these ingredients — at an expense of perhaps three 
times the cost of an analysis. It is true that, if the 

Woald yon manure it in the eame way for wheat t 
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crop is sold, and it h desired to maintain the fertility 
of the soil, the full amount of the ash must beapplied, 
either before or after the crop is grown ; but, io the 
ordinary use of crops for feeding purposes, a large 
part of the ash will exist ia the excrements of the 
animals ; so that the judicious farmer will be able to 
manure his land with more economy than if he had 
to apply to each crop the whole amount and variety 
required for its ash. The best rule for practical 
manuring is probably to strengthen the soil in its 
weaker points, and prevent the stronger ones from 
becoming weaker. In this way, the soil may be 
raised to the highest state of fertility, and be fully 
maintained in its productive powers. 

2d. Those manures which render available mat- 
ter already contained in the eoU. 

Silica (or sand), it will be recollected, exists in 
all soils ; but, in its pure state, is not capable of 
being dissolved, and therefore cannot be used by 
plants. The alkalies (as has been stated), have the 
power of combining with this sdica, making com- 
pounds, which are called silicates. These are 
readily dissolved by water, and are available in vege- 
table growth. Now, if a soil is deficient in these 
soluble silicates, it is well known that grain, etc., 

How ia the fertility of the soil to be maintained, lif the crops 
ave sold? 

What ruls is given for general treatment I 

Give an instants of matters in the aoil that are to be readered 
available by miaeral manures ? 
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grown on it, not being aMe to obtain the material 
which give 3 them strength, will fall down or lodge ; but, 
if such measures be taken, as will render the sand 
soluble, the straw will be strong and bealtby. Alkalies 
used for this purpose, come under the head of those 
manures which develope the natural resources of the 
soil. 

Again, much of the mineral matter in the soil is 
combined within particles, and is therefore out of the 
reach of roots. Lime, among other thing, has the 
effect of causing these particles to crumble and ex- 
pose their constituents to the demand of roots. 
Therefore, lime has for one of its offices the develop- 
ment of the fertilizing ingredients of the soil. 

3d. Those manures which improve the mechani- 
cal condition of the soil. 

The alkalies, in combining with sand, commence 
their action on the surfaces of the particles, and 
roughen them — j-wsithem as it were. This roughen- 
ing of particles of the soil prevents them from moving 
among each other as easily as they do when they are 
smooth, and thus keeps the soil from being com- 
pacted by heavy rains, as it is liable to be in its na^ 
tural condition. In this way, the mechanical texture 
of the soil is improved. 

It has just been said that ?ime causes the pul- 

How may silica be developed! 
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verizatioD of the particles of the soil ; and thus, by 
making it finer, improves its mechanical condition. 

Some mineral manures, as plaster and salt, have 
the power of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere ; 
and this is a mechanical improvement to dry soils. 

4th. Those mineral manures which have the 
power of absorbing ammonia. 

Plaster, chloride of lime, alumina (clay), etc., 
are large absorbents of ammonia, whether arising 
from the fermentation of animal manures or washed 
down from the atmosphere hj rains. Theammonia 
thus absorbed is of coarse very important in the 
vegetation of crops. 

Having now explained the reasons why mineral 
manures are necessary, and the manner in which 
they produce their effects, we will proceed to examine 
the various deficiencies of soils and the character of 
many kinds of this class of fertilizers. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



DEFICIENCIES OF SOILS, MEANS OF 
RESTORATION, ETC. 

As will be seen by referring to the analyses of soils 
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oa p. 72, they may be deficient in certain ingre- 
dients, which it is the object of mineml manures to 
supply. These we will take up in order, and endea- 
vor to show in a siinple manner the best means of 
managing them in practical tarming. 

ALKALIES. 



Potash ia often deficient in the soil. Its de- 
ficiency may have been caused in two ways. Either 
it may not have existed largely in the rock from 
which the soil was formed, and consequently is 
equally absent from the soil itself, or it may have 
once been present in sufficient quantities, and been 
carried away in crops, without being returned to the 
soil in the form of manure until too little remains tor 
the requirements of fertility. 

In either case, its absence may be accurately de- 
tected by a skilful chemist, and it may be supplied 
by the farmer in various ways. Potash, as well as 
all of the other mineral manures, is contained in 
the excrements of animals, but not (as is also the 
case with the others) in sufficient quantities to 
restore the proper balance to soils where it is largely 

Do ull soiU contain a siiffickal amount of potash 7 
How may its dcficieiK^y have brea caused! 
How may its absence be detected t 

Doea barn-yard manure contain aufSeient potasli to Bupply ito 
jefiokuey in norn-out aoUst 
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deficient, nor even to make up for what is yearly 
removed with each crop, except that crop (or its 
equivalent) has been fed to such animals as return 
all of the fertilizing constituents of their food in the 
form of manure, and this be ail carefully preserved 
and applied to the soil. In all other cases, it is ne- 
cessary to apply more potash 'than is contained in the 
excrements of animak, 

Unleached toood ashes is generally the most 
available source from which to obtain this alkali. 
The ashes of all kinds of wood contain potash (more 
or less according to the kind — see analysis section 
V.) If the ashes are hacked, the potash is removed ; 
and, hence for the purpose of suplying it, they are 
worthless ; but unleached ashes are an excellent 
source from which to obtain it. They may be made 
into compost with muck, as directed in a previous 
chapter, or applied directly to^thesoil. In either 
case the potash is available directly to the plant, or is 
capable of uniting with the silica in the soil to form 
silicate of potash. Neither potash nor any other 
alkah should ever be applied to animal manures 
unless in compost with an absorbent, as they cause 
the ammonia to be thrown off and lost. 

Potash sparlings, or the refine of potash ware- 



Whflt h Eenerally the most available source from whieh to ob 
^mthU alliali? 

Will lenehed aahes answer tlie same purpose I 
How may ashes be uaedl 
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houses, is an excellent manure for lands deficient in 
this constituent. 

Potash marl, such as is found in New Jersey, 
contains a large proportion of potash, and is an ex- 
cellent application to soils requiring it. 

Feldspar, kaolin, and other minerals containing 
potash, are, in some localities, to be obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities to be used for manurial purposes. 

Granite contains potash, and if it can be crushed 
(as is the case with some of the softer kinds,) it 
serves a very good purpose. 



Soda, the requirement of which is occasioned 
by the same causes as create a deficiency of potash, 
and all of the other ingredients of vegetable ashes, 
may be very readily supplied by the use of common 
salt (chloride of sodium), which consists of about one 
half sodium (the bttse of soda). The best way to 
use salt is in the lime and salt mixture, previously 
described, or as a direct application to the soil. If 
too much salt be given to the soil it wdl kill any 
plant. In small quantities, however, it is highly 
benefiuial, and if six buskdsper acre bo sown broad- 
cast over the land, to be carried in by rains and dews. 

From what other soureaa may potash be obtained! 

How maj we obtain soda f 

In what quaatities Bhoald pure salt be applied to the soil ! 
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it will not only destroy many insects (grubs, worms, 
etc.), but will, after decomposing and becoming 
chlorine and soda, prove an excellent manure, Salt, 
even in quantities lai^e enough to denude the soil of 
all vegetation, is never jpermareere% injurious. After 
the first year, it becomes resolved into its constitu- 
ents, and furnishes chlorine and soda to plants, with- 
out injuring them. One bnshei of salt in each cord 
of compost will not only hasten the decomposition 
of the manures, but will kill all seeds and grubs — a 
very desirable effect. While small quantities of salt 
in a compost heap are beneficial, too much (as when 
applied to the soil) is positively injurious, as it ar- 
rests decomposition ; inirly pichles the manures, and 
prevents them from rotting. 

For asparagus, which is a marine plant, salt ia 
an excellent manure, and may be applied in almost 
unlimited quantities, while the plants are growing, 
if used after they have gone to top, it is injurious. 
Salt has been applied to asparagus beds in such quan- 
tities as to completely cover them, and with apparent 
benefit to the plants. Of course large doses of salt 
kill all weeds, and thus save labor and the injury to 
the asparagus roots, which would result from their 
removal by hoeing. Salt may be used advantageously 
in any of the foregoing manners, but should always 
be applied with care. For ordinary farm purposes, 

H applied ill lat^e quantities will it produeo permanent injuryl 
In what quautiiUes should salt be applied to composts 1 To 
sspar^Qa t 
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it is undoubtedly most profitable to use the salt with 
lime, and make it perform the double duty of agist- 
ing in the decomposition of vegetable matter, and 
fertilizing the soil, 

Soda unites with the silica in the soil, and forma 
the valuable silicate <^ soda. 

Nitrate of soda, or cubical nitre, which is found 
iu South America, consists of soda and nitric acid. 
It furnishes both soda and nitrogen to plants, and is 
an excellent manure. 



The subject of lime is one of most vital impor- 
tance to the farmer ; indeed, so varied are its modes 
of action and its effects, that some writers have given 
it credit for every thing good in the way of farming, 
and have gone so iar as to say that all permanent 
improvement of agriculture must depend on the use 
of lime. Although this is far in excess of the truth 
(as lime cannot plow, nor drain, nor supply any thing 
but lime to the soil), its many beneficial effects de- 
mand for it the closest attention. 

As food for plants, lime is of considerable impor- 
tance. All plants contain lime — some of them in 
large (juantitiea. It is an important constituent of 



W hit IB generally the bast waj t» 
What U nitrate of Boda! 
What plante oontaiQ limet 
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straw, meadaw hay, leaves of fruit trees, peaa, beans, 
and turnips, It coostitutes more than one third of 
the asli of red clover. Many soils contain lime 
enough for the use of plants, in others it is deficient, 
and must be suiiplied artificially before they can pro- 
duce eood crops of those plants of which lime is an 
important ingredient. The only way in which the 
exact quantity of lime in the soil can be ascertained 
is by chemical analysis. However, the amount re- 
qnired for the mere feeding plants is not large, 
(much less than one per cent.), but Ume is often 
necessary for other purposes ; and setting aside, for 
the present, its feeding action, we will examine its 
various effects on the mechanical and chemical con- 
dition of the soil. 

1. It corrects acidity (sourness). 

2. It hastens the decomposition of the oi^nio 
matter in the soil. 

3. It causes the mineral particles of the soil to 
crumble. 

4. By producing the above effects, it prepares 
the constituents of the soil for assimilation by plants. 

5. It is said to exhaust the soil, but it does so in a 
very desirable manner, tlie injurious effects of which 
maybe easQy avoided. 

1. The decomposition of organic matter in the 
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soil, often produces acids which makes the land eour, 
and cause it to produce sorrel acd other weeds, 
which interfere with the healthy growth of' crops. 
Lime is an alkali, and if applied to soils suffering 
from sourness, it will unite with the acids, and neu- 
tralize them, so that they will no longer he inju- 
rious. 

2. We have before stated that lime is a decom- 
posing agent, and hastens the rotting of muck and 
other organic matter. It has the same effect on the 
Organic parts of the soil, and causes them to he re- 
solved info the gases and minerals of which they are 
formed. It has this effect, especially, on organic 
matters containing nitrogen, causing them to throw 
off ammonia ; consecLuently, it lihemtes thia gas 
from the animal manures in the soil, 

3. Various inorganic compounds in the soil are 
so affected by lime, that they lose their power of 
holding together, and crumble, or are reduced to 
liner particles, while some of their constituents are 
rendered soluble. One way in which this is accom- 
plished is by the action of the lime on the silica con- 
tained in these compounds, forming the silicate of 
lime. This crumbling effect improves the mechani- 
cal as well as the chemical condition of the soil. 

4 We are nqw enabled to see how lime prepares 
the constituents of the soil for the use of plants. 
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By its action on the roots, buried Btubble, and 
other organic matter in the soil, it causes them to 
be decomposed, and to give up many of their gaseous 
and inorganic constituents for the use of roots. In 
this manner the organic matter is prepared for use 
more rapidly than would be the case, if there were 
no lime present to hasten its- decomposition. 

By the decomposing action of lime on the mine- 
ral parts of the soil (3\ they also are placed more 
rapidly in a useful condition than would be the case, 
if their preparation depended on the slow action of at 
moBpherie influences. 

Thus, we see that lime, aside from its use directly 
as food for plants, exerts a beneficial influence on 
both the organic and inorganic parts of the soil. 

5. Many contend that lime exhausts the soil. 

If we examine the manner ia which it does so, 
we shall see that this is no argument against its use. 

It exhausts the organic parts of the soil, by de- 
composing them, and resolving them into the gases 
and minerals of which they are comjKised. If the 
soil do not contain a sufficient quantity of absorbent 
matter, such as clay or charcoal, the gases arising 
from the organic matter are liable to escape ; but 
when there is a sufficient amount of these substances 
present (as there always should be), these gases are 



Iiiorganio compounds! 

How does lime pieparc the corstituenfa of the soil for uaet 
What can you say of the remark that limo exhaustB the organic 
letter ia the soil) 
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all retained until required by the roots of plants. 
Hence, although the oi^anic matter of manure and 
vegetable substances may he altered in form, by 
the use of lime, it can escape (except in very poor 
soils) only as it is taken up by roots to feed the 
crop, and such exhaustion is certainly profitable ; 
still, in order that the fertility of the soil may be 
maintained, enough of organic manure should be 
applied, to make up for the amount taken from the 
Boil by the crop, after liberation for its use by the 
action of the lime. This will be but a small propor- 
tion of the organic matter contained in the crop, as 
it obtains the larger part from the atmosphere. 

The only way in which lime can exhaust the in- 
organic part of the soil ie, by altering its condition, 
80 that plants can use it more readily. That is, it 
exposes it for solution in water. We have seen that 
fertilizing matter cannot be leached out of a good 
soil, in any material quantity, but can only be car- 
ried down to a depth of about thirty-four inches. 
Hence, we see that there can be no loss in this di- 
rection ; and, as inorganic matter cannot evaporate 
from the soil, the only way in which it can escape 
is through the structure of plants. 

If lime is applied to the soil, and increases the 
amount of crops grown by furnishing a larger supply 
of inorganic matter, of course, the removal of inor- 
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ganio substances from tlie soil will be more rapid 
than when only a small amount of crop is grown, 
and the soil wiU be sooner exhausted — not by the 
lime, hut by the plants. In order to make up for 
this exhaustion, it is necessary that a sufficient 
amount of inoi^anic matter be supplied to com- 
pensate for the increased quantity taken away by 
plants. 

Thns we see, that it is hardly fair to accuse the 
Ume of exhausting the eoO, when it only improves its 
character, and increases the amount of its j'ield. It 
is the crop that takes away the fertility of the soil 
(the same as would be the case if no lime were used, 
only faster as the crop is larger), and in all judicious 
cultivation, this loss will he fully compensated by the 
application of manures, thereby preventing the ex- 
haustion of the soil. 

Kind of Ume to be used. The first consideration 
in procuring lime for manuring land, is to select that 
which contains hut little, if any magnesia. Nearly 
all stone lime contains more or less of this, but some 
kinds contain more than others. When magnesia 
is applied to the soil, in too large quantities, it is 
positively injurious to plants, and great care is neces- 
sary in making selection. As a generalrule, it may 



If thia oouree be pursued, will the soil suffer from the ui 

Ib it tlie lime, or ita crop, thnt exhausta the soil t 
Is lime eontaining magaeBia better Uian pure UiQ«t 
What ii the bHt^d of Itms I 
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be stated, that the - best plastering lime mates the 
best manure, Such kinds only shonld be used as 
are known from experiment not to be injurious. 

Shell lime is undoubtedly the best of all, for it 
contains no magnesia, and it does contain a small 
quantity of phosphate of lime. In the vicinity of 
the sea-coast, and near the lines of railroads, oyster 
shells, clam shells, etc., can be cheaply procured. 
These may be prepared for use in the same manner 
as stone lime.** 

The preparation of the lime is done byiirsfc burn- 
ing and then slaking, or by putting it directly on 
the land, in an unslaked condition, after its having 
been burned. Shells are sometimes ground, and 
used without burning ; this is hardly advisable, as 
they cannot be made so fine as by burning and slak- 
ing. Ae was stated in the first section of this book, 
lime usually exists in nature, in the form of carbon- 
ate of lime, as limestone, chalk, or marble (being 
lime and carbonic acid combined), and when this is 
burned, the carbonic acid is thrown off, leaving the 
lime in a pure or caustic form. This is called burn- 
ed lime, quick-lime, lime shells, hot lime, etc. If 

■ Mai'l is earth oontaining lime, but its use is not to be recom- 
mended in tliis country, except where it can be obtained at little 
cost, as the expenses of carting the earth would often be more llian 
the yalue of the time. 



Ii thfrparcbase of marl to be recommended t 
How IB lime prepared for luet (Xot«.) 
DMorib* tb* bnniing and lUMog of liiiu. 
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the proper quantity of water be poured on it, it is 
immediately taken up by the lime, whioh falls into 
a dry powder, called slaked lime. If quick-lime 
were left exposed to the weather, it would absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and become what is 
termed air slaked. 

When slaked lime (consisting of lime and water) 
is exposed to the atmosphere, it absorbs carbonic 
acid, and becomes carbonate of lime again ; but it ia 
now in the form of a very fine powder, and is much 
more useful than when in the stone. 

If quick-lirae is applied directly to the soil, it 
absorbs first moisture, and then carbonic acid, be- 
coming finally a powdered carbonate of lime. 

One ton of carboTtate of lime contains 11^ cwt. 
of lime ; the remainder is carbonic acid. One ton 
of slaked Ume contains about 15 cwt. of lime ; the 
remainder is water. 

Hence we see that lime should he burned, and 
not slaked, before being transported, as it would be 
unprofitable to transport the large quantity of car- 
bonia acid and water contained in carbonate of lime 
and slaked lime. The quick-lime may be slaked, 



what 19 fljr slaking f 

If alaked lime be exposed to tlie air. what oLange does It xm- 
derjTO ! 

■Whatia tbe obiest of elating lime! 

How much earbonie acid ia ooctaiQed in a ton of oarbonato of 
line) 

How muob lime does a too of ilaked lime oontain) 

WtiBt it the DiMt qMnemidal form for train apartatioiit 
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and carbonated after reaching ita destination, either 
before or after being applied to the land. 

As has been before stated, much is gained by 
slaking lime with salt water, thus imitating the lime 
and salt mixture. Indeed in many eases, it will be 
found proiitable to use all lime in this way. Where 
a direct action on the inorganic matters contained in 
the soil is desired, it may be well to apply the lime 
directly in the form of quick-lime ; but, where the 
decomposition of the vegetable and animal consti- 
tuents of the soil is desired, the correction of sourness, 
or the supplying of lime to the crop, the mixture 
with salt would be advisable. 

The amount of lime required by plants is, as was 
before observed, usually small compared with the 
whole amount contained in the soil ; still it is not un- 
important. 





OF LIUE. 
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25 " barley 
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2 tons of turnips " 
2 " potatoes " 
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topa contaio more lima than the grain and roota. 


■nip and potato 
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The amount of lime required at each application, 
and the frequency of those applications, must depend 
on the chemicEil and mechanical condition of the soil. 
No exact rule can be given, but probably the custom 
of each district — regulated by long experience — ^ia 
the best guide. 

Lime siiiJcs in ike soil ; and therefore, when 
used alone, should always be applied as a top dressing 
to he carried into the soil by rains. The tendency of 
lime to settle is so great that, when cutting drains, 
it may often he observed in a whitish streak on the 
top of the subsoil. After heavy doses of lime have 
been given to the soil, and have settled so as to have 
apparently ceased from their action, they niay he 
brought up and mixed with the soil by deeper plowing. 

Lime should never be mixed with animal manures, 
unless in compost with muck, or some other good 
absorbent, as it is liable to cause the escape of their 
ammonia. 

PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Plaster of Paris or Giffisum (sulphate of lime) 
is composed of sulphuric acid and lime in combina- 
tion. It is called ' plaster of Paris,' because it con- 
stitutes the rock underlying the city of Paris, 

Whnt IB the beat ^^lide cuiiueriiing tlie quuutiCy uf lime to be 
tpplifid ? 

"■ n IlifiBoill 
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It is a constituent of many plants. It also fur- 
niehea them with sulphur — a constituent of the sul- 
phuric acid which it eoutaina. 

It is an excellent ahsorbent of ammonia, and is 
very useful to sprinkle around stables, poultry houses, 
pig-styes, and privies, where it absorbs the escap- 
ing gases, saving them for the use of plants, and 
purifying the air, thus rendering stables, etc., more 
healthy than when not so supplied. 

It has been observed that the extravagant use 
of plaster sometimes induces the growth of aorrel- 
This is probably the case only wliere the soil is 
deficient in lime. In such instances, the lime re- 
quired by plants is obtained by the decomposition of- 
the plaster. The lime enters into the construction 
of the plant, and the sulphuric acid remains free, 
rendering the soil sowr, and therefore in condition to 
produce sorrel. In such a case, an application of 
lime will correct the acid by uniting with it and con- 
verting it into plaster. 

CHLOKIDB OF LIMB. 

Chloride of lime is a compound of lime and 
chlorine. It furnishes both of these constituents to 
plants, and it is an excellent absorbent of ammonia 

Ib it a constituent of plants ! 

What e]ae does it furnish themt 

How does it affect manure t 

How does it produoo sorrel in the soil? 

Hsw may the ftoidity be overcome I 
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and other gases arising from decompoeition — hence 
its usefulness in destroying bad odors, and in pro- 
serving fertilizing matters for the use of crops. 

It may be used like plaster, or in the decomposi- 
tion of organic matters, where it not only hastens 
decay, but absorbs and retains the escaping gases, , 
It will be recollected that chloride of lime is one of 
the products of the lime and salt mixture. 

Lime in combination v/ifh phosphoric acid forms 
the valuable phosphate of lime, of which so large a 
portion of the ash of grain, and the bones of animals, 
is formed. This will be spoken-of more at length 
under the head of 'phosphoric acid.' 



M, constituent of vegetable ashes, and 
is almost always present in the soil in sufficient 
quantities. When analysis indicates that it is 
needed, it may be applied in the form of magnesian 
lime, or refuse epsom salts, which are composed of 
sulphuric acid and magnesia (sulphate of magnesia). 
The great care necessary concerning the use of 
:, not to apply too much of it, it- being, 



What doea chloride of lima BUpply to plants! 

How does it affect manureat 

How may it be uaedf 

How may magnesia be Bupplied, when wanting 1 

What care is neaeasary coaoaming the use of magneaia? 
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when in excess, aa has been previously remarked, in- 
jurious to the fertility of the soil. Some soils are 
hopelessly barren from the fact that they contain too 
much magnesia. 



SULPHURIC ACID. 

Sulplmric acid is a very important constituent 
of vegetable ashes, especially of oats and the root- 
crops. 

It is often deficient in the soil, particularly where 
potatoes have been long cultivated. One of the 
reasons why ^piaster (sulphate of lime) ia so beneficial 
to the potato crop is undoubtedly that it supphea it 
with sulphuric acid. 

Sulphuric acid is commonly known by the name 
of oi7 vitriol, and may be purchased for agricultural 
purposes at a low price. It may be used in a very 
dilute form (weakened by mixing it with a large 
quantity of water) to the compost heap, where it 
Avill change the ammonia to a sulphate as soon aa 
formed, and thus prevent its loss, as the sulphate of 
ammonia is not volatile ; and, being soluble in water, 
is useful to plants. Some idea of the value of this 
compound may be formed from the-fact that manufac- 



Wliat ig sulphiii'ie aoid oommonly oalUd ? 

How may it be used ! 
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turers of manures are willing to pay seven cents per 
lb., or even more, for sulphate of ammonia, to insure 
the success of their fertilizers. Notwithstanding thia, 
many farmers persist in throwing away hundreds of 
pounds of ammonia every year, as a tax fur their igno- 
rance (or indolence), while a small tax in money — not 
more valuable, nor more neceBsary to their success — 
for the support of common schools, and the better ed- 
ucation of the juung, is too often unwillingly paid. 

If a tumblei full of sulphuric acid (costing a 
few cents), be thrown mto the tank of the compost 
heap once a month, the benefit to the manure would 
be very great. 

Where a deficiency of sulphuric acid in the soil 
is indicated by analysis, it may be supplied in this 
way, or by the use of plaster or refuse epsom salts. 

Care is necessary that too much sulphuric acid 
be not used, as it would prevent the proper decom- 
position of manures, and would induce a growth of 
sorrel in the soil by making it sour. 

In many instances, it will be found profitable to 
use sulphuric acid in the manufacture of super-phos- 
phate of lime (as directed under the head of ' phos- 
phoric acid,') thus making it perform the double 
purpose of preparing an available form of phosphate, 
and of supplying sulphur and sulphuric acid to the 
plant. 

What ie tlie effect of using too much sulphuric acid ? 
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We come now to the consideration of one of the 
most important of all subjects connected with i^ri- 
culture, that is, phosphoric add. 

Phosphoric add, forming ahout one half of the 
ashes of wheat, rye, com, buck-wheat, and oats ; 
nearly the same proportion of those of barley, peas, 
beans and linseed ; an important ingredient of the ashes 
of potatoea and turnips ; one cLuarter of the ash of 
milk and a lai^e proportion of the bones of animals, 
often exists in the soil in the proportion of only about 
one or two pounds in a thousand. The cultivation 
of out whole country has been such, as to take away 
the phosphoric acid from the soil without returning 
it, except in very minute quantities. Every hundred 
bushels of wheat sold contains (and removes perma- 
nently from the soil) about dxty pounds of phospho- 
ric acid. Other grains, as well as the root crops and 
grasses, remove likewise a large quantity of it. It has 
been said by a contemporary writer, that for each 
cow kept on a pasture through the summer, there is ■ 
carried off in veal, butter and cheese, not less than ffty 
lbs. of phosphate of lime (bone-earth) on an a 



How large a part of the ashes of grain oonsiats of phosplioi 

Of what other aubstai 
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This would be one Uiouaand lbs. for twenty cows ; 
and it shows clearly why old dairy pastures tecome 
so exhausted of this substance, that they will no 
longer produce those nutritious grasses, which are 
favorable to butter and cheese-making. 

That this removal of the most valuable consti- 
tuent of the soil, has been the cause of more ex- 
haustion of farms, and more emigration, iu search 
of fertile districts, than any other single effect of 
injudicious farming, is a fact which multiplied in- 
stances most clearly prove. 

It is stated that the G-enesee and Mohawk 
valleys, which once produced an average of thirty- 
five or forty hushels of wheat, per acre, have since 
been reduced in their average production to twelve 
and a half bushels. Hundreds of similar cases 
might be stated ; and in a large majority of these, 
could the cause of the impoverishment be ascertain- 
ed, it would be found to be the removal of the phos- 
phoric acid from the soil. 

The evident tendency of cultivation being to 
continue this murderous system, and to prey upon 
the vital strength of the country, it is necessary to 
take such measures aS will arrest the outflow of this 
valuable material. This can never be fully accom- 
plished until laws shall be made preventing the wastes 

How much pliospbate of lime wiU twenty cows remove fram a 

pasture during a summer! 

What has tliis removal of phosphate of lime occoBioned f 
How have the Genesee and Mohawk valleys been affected by 

Uiis removal of pliospboric acid! 
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of cities and towns. Such laws have existed for a 
long time in China, and have doubtlessly been the 
secret of the long subsistence and present prosperity 
of the millions of people inhabiting that country. 

We have, nevertheless, a means of restoring to 
fertility many of our worn-out lands, and preserving 
our fertile fields from so rapid impoverishment as 
they are now suffering. Many suppose that soils 
which produce good crops, year after year, are inex- 
haustible, but 'time will prove to the contrary. They 
may possess a sufficiently large stock of phosphoric 
acid, and other constituents of plants, to last a long 
time, but when that stuck becomes so reduced, that 
tbere is not enoiigh left for the uses of full crops, the 
productive power of the soil \vili yearly decrease, un- 
til it becomes worthfesp. It may last a long time, 
a century, or even mote, but aa long as the system 
is — to remove every thing, and return nothing, — the 
fate of the most tertile soil is evident. 

The source mentioned, from which to obtain 
phosphoric acid, is the hones of animals. These 
contain lai;ge quantities of phosphate of lime. They 
are the receptat-k^s which collect neatly all of the 
phosphates in crops, which are' fed to animals, and 
are not returned in their excrements. For the grain, 
etc., sent out of the country, there is no way to be 

How may tliis devastation be arrestedi 

iBanysoil inexhaustible! 

WLat Is usiiallv tbe best source from wbich to obtain phosphono 
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repaid except by the importation of this material ; 
but, all that is fed to animals, or to human bcingSj 
may, if a proper use be made of their excrement, and 
of their hones after death, be returned to the soil. 
With the treatment of animal excrements we are al- 
ready familiar, and we will now turn our attention to 
the subject of 



Bones consist, when dried, of about one third or- 
ganic matter, and two thirds inorganic matter. 

The organic matter consists chiefly of gelatine — 
a compound containing nitrogen. 

The inorganic part is c\\i<iQj phosphate of lime. 

Hence, we see that bones are excellent, as both 
organic and mineral manure. The organic part, 
containing nitrogen, forms ammonia, and the inor- 
ganic part supplies the much needed phosphoric acid 
to the soil. 

Liehig says that, as a producer of ammonia, 100 
lbs. of dry bones are equivalent to 250 lbs. of human 
uiine. 

Bones are applied to the soil in almost every cou- 
cgivable form. Whole bones are often used in very 
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large quantities ; their action, however, ia extremely 
slow, and it ia never advisable to use bones in this 
form. 

Ten bushels of bones, finely ground, will produce 
larger results, during the current ten yeara after ap- 
plication, than would ensue from tbe use of one 
hundred bushels merely broken, not because the dust 
contains more fertilizing matter than the whole 
bones, but because that which it does contain is in a 
much more available condition. It ferments readily, 
and produces ammonia, while the ashy parts are ex- 
posed to the action of roots. 

Bone-black. If bones are burned in retorts, or 
otherwise protected from the atmosphere, their or- 
ganic matter will all be driven off, except the carbon, 
which not being supplied with oxygen cannot escape. 
In this form bones are called ivory Mack, or ione- 
black. It consists of the inorganic matter, and the 
carbon of the bones. The nitrogen having been ex- 
pelled it can make no ammonia, and thus far the 
original value of bones is reduced by burning ; that 
is, one ton of bones contains more fertilizing mat- 
ter before, than after burning ; but one ton of bone 
black is more valuable than one ton of raw bones, 
as the carbon ie retained in a good form to act as an 

How does the value of bone dust compare with that of brokeE 

What is the reason of the auperiority of boDe dustt 
How h hone-blaefe made! 
Of what does it conaiet I 
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absorbent in the soil, while the whole may be crush- 
ed or ground much more easily than before being 
burned. This means of pulverizing bonea is adopted 
by manufacturers, who replace the ammonia in the 
form of guano, or otherwise ; but it is not to be re- 
commended for the use of farmers, who should not 
lose the ammonia, forniing a part of bones, more than 
that of other manure. 

Coin/posting hones with ashes is a good means of 
securing their decomposition. They should be placed 
in a water-tight vessel (such as a cask) ; first, three 
or four inches of hones, then the same quantity of 
strong unleached wood ashes, continuing these alter- 
nate layers until the cask is full, and keeping them 
always wet. If they become too dry they will throw 
off an offensive odor, accompanied by the escape of 
ammonia, and consequent loss of value. In about 
one year, the whole mass of bones (except, perhaps, 
those at the top) will be softened, so that thoy may 
be easily crushed, and they are in a good condition 
for manuring. The ashes are, in themselves, valu- 
able, and this compost is excellent for many crops, 
particularly for Indian corn. A little dilute sul- 
phuric aezd, occasionally sprinkled on the upper part 
oi the matter in the cask, will prevent the escape of 
the ammonia 

Boiling bones under pressure, whereby their gela- 

Should farmei'B bniti honea before using tiicm E 

How would you compost bones with ashes! 

.Id what wttj would you prevent the escape of nmmonitt! 
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tine is dissolved away, and the inoi^anic matter left 
in an available condifion, from its softness, is a very 
good way of rendering them useful; but, as it re- 
quires, among other 'things, a steam Imiler, it is 
hardly probable tliat it will be largely adopted by 
farmers of limited means. 

Any or all of these methods are good, but bonea 
cannot be used with true economy, except by chang- 
ing their inorganic matter into 



SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

Super-phosphate of lime is made by treating 
phosphate of lime, or the ashes of bones, with std- 
phv/ric add. 

Phosphate of lime, as it exists in bones, consists 
of one atom of phosphoric acid and three atoms of 
lime. It may be represented as 

( Lime 
Phosphoric acid < Lime 

( Lima 
By adding a proper quantity of suiphiuic acid 
with this, it becomes su^r-phosphato of lin]e ; that 
is, the same amount of phosphoric acid, with a 
smaller proportion of lime (or a siyjer-abundance of 



tbmigca wliitii t^ka pluu 
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phosphoric acid), the sulphuric acid, taking two 
atoms of lime away from the compoimd, combined 
with it making sulphate of lime (pli^ter). The 
changes may be thuH represented. 

Phosphoric acid > Super-phos- 

Lime ) phate of lime. 

Lime J 

Lime > Sulphate of lime. 
Sulphur c acid ) 
Super-phosphate of lime may be made from whole 
hones, bone dust, bone-black, or from the pure ashea 
of bones. 

The process of making it from whole bones is 
slow and troublesome, as it requires a long time for 
the effect to diffuse itself through the whole mass of 
a large hone. "When it is made in this way, the 
bones should be dry, and the acid should be diluted 
in many times its bulk of water, aud should be ap- 
plied to the bones (which may be placed in a suit- 
able cask, with a spiggot at the bottom), in quan- 
tities sufficient to cover them, about once in. ten 
days ; and at the end of that time, one half of the 
liqiiid should be drawn off by the spiggot. This 
liquid is a solution of super-phosphate of lime, con- 
taining sulphate of lime, and may be applied to the 
soil in a liquid form, or tlirough the medium of a 
compost heap. The object of using so much water 
is to prevent an inornstation of sulphate of lime on 
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the surfaces of the bones, this must be removed 
by stirring the mass, which allows the nest applica^ 
tion of acid to act directly on the phosphate remain- 
ing-. The amount of acid required ie about 50 or 
60 lbs. to eaeh 100 lbs. of bones. The gelatine will 
remain after the phosphate is all dissolved, and may 
be composted with muck, or plowed under the soil, 
where it will form ammonia. 

Bone dust, or crushed bones, may be much more 
easily changed to the desired condition, as the surface 
exposed is much greater, and the acid can act more 
generally throughout the whole mass. The amount 
of acid required is the same as in the other case, but 
it may be used stronger, two or three times its bulk 
of water being sufficient, if the bones are finely 
ground or crushed — ^more or less water should bo 
used according to the fineness of the bones. , The time 
occupied wUI also be much less, and the result of the 
operation will be in better condition for manure. 

Bones may be made fine enough fo^ this operation, 
either by grinding, etc., or by boiling under pressure, 
as previously described ; indeed, by whatever method 
bones are pulverized, they should always be treated 
with sulphuric acid before being applied to the soil, 
as this will more than double their value for im- 
mediate use, 

Bone-black is chiefly used by manufacturers of 
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super-phosphate of lime, who treat it with acid the 
same as has been directed above, ooly that they 
grind the black very finely before applying' the 
acid. 

Bone ashes, or bones burned to whiteness, may be 
similarly treated. Indeed, in all of the forms of 
bones here described, the phosphate of lime remains 
nnaltered, as it is indestructible by heat ; the dif- 
ferences of composition are only in the admixture of 
oi'ganic constituents. 

The reason why super-phosphate of lime is so 
much better than phosphate, may be easily explained. 
The phosphate is very slowly soluble in water, 
and consequently furnishes food to plants slowly. 
A piece of bone as lai^ as a pea may lie in the soil 
for years without being all consumed ; consequently, 
it will be years before its value is returned, and it 
pays no interest on its cost while lying there. The 
super-phospikate dissolves very rapidly and furnishes 
food for plants with eqnal facility ; hence its much 
greater value as a manure. 

It is true that the pho^hate is the most lasting 
manure ; but, once for all, let- us caution farmers 
against considering this a virtue in mineral manures, 
or in organic manures either, when used on soils con- 

What other forms of bones may be iiaed in making auper-phos- 
phate of lime I 

Why is enper- phosphate of lime a better fertiUier than phos- 
phate of lime! 

What can you say of the lasting manurei ? 
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taining the proper absorbents of ammonia. They 
are Jasting, only in proportion as they are lazy. 
Manures are worthless unless they are in condition to 
be immediately used. The farmer who wishes his 
manmes to last in the soil, and to loae their use, may 
be justly compared with the miser, who buries his 
gold and silver in the ground for the satisfaction of 
knowing that he owns it. It is an old and a true 
saying that "animble sixpence is better than a slow 
shUhng." 



IMPSOVED SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIMB, 

To show the manner in which super-phosphate 
of lime is perfected, and rendered the best manure 
for general uses, which has yet been made, contain- 
ing large quantities of phosphoric acid and a good 
supply of ammonia, — hereby covering the two lead- 
ing deficiencies in a majority of soils, it may be well 
to explain the composition of the improved super- 
phosphate of liTne invented by Prof. Mapes. 

This manure consists of the following ingredients 
in the proportions named : — 
100 lbs. bone-black (phosphate of lime and carbon). 

5S " sulphuric acid. 

36 " guano. 

20 " sulphate of ammonia. 

Wljat aie the ingredisDU of tile iuzproued sujjer-pbosphate of 
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The sulphuric acid has the before-mentioned 
effect on the bone-black, and fixes the ammonia of 
the gnano by changing it to a. snlphate. The twenty 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia added increase the 
amount, eo as to furnish nitrogen to plants in suf- 
ficient quantities to give them energy, and induce 
them to take up the super-phosphate of hme in the 
manure more readily than would be done, were there 
not a sufficient supply of ammonia in the soil. 

The addition of the guano, which contains all of 
the elements of fertility, and many of them in con- 
siderable quantities, renders the manure of a more 
general character, and enables it to produce very 
large crops of almost any kind, while it assists in 
fortifying the soil in what is usually its weakest 
point — phosphoric acid. 

Pi^of. Mapes has more recently invented a new 
fertilizer called nitrogenized super-phosphate of lime, 
composed of the improved super-phosphate of lime 
aud blood, dried aud gi'ound before mixture, in equal 
proportions. This manure, from its highly nitro- 
genous character, theoretically surpasses all others, 
and probably will be found in practice to have great 
value ; its cost will be rather greater than guano. 

We understand its manufacture will shortly be 
commenced by a company now forming for that 
purpose. 
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Many formers wiU find it expedient to purchase 
bones, or bone dust, and manufacture their own 
super-phosphate of lime ; others will prefer to pur- 
chase the prepared manure. In doing so, it should 
be obtained of men of known respectability, as ma- 
nures are easily adulterated with worthless matters ; 
and, as their. price is so high, that such deception 
may occasion great loss. 

We would not recommend the application of any 
artificial manure, without first obtaining an analysis 
of the soil, and knowing to a certainty that the ma- 
nure is needed ; still, when no analysis has been pro- 
cured, it may be profitable to apply such manures 
as moat generally pixxluce good results — such as 
stable manure, night soil, the improved super- 
phosphate of lime ; or, if this cannot be procured, 
guano. 

NEUTRALS. 



Silica (or sand) always exists in the soil in sufB- 
cient quantities for the supply of food for plants ; but, 
as has been often stated iu the preceding pages, not 
always in the proper condition. This subject has 
been so often explained to the student of this book. 

What should be learned before purohaaing 
What do yon know of ellioaf 
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that it is only necessary to repeat here, that when the 
weakness of the straw or stalk of plants grown on 
any soil indicates an inability in that soil to supply 
the silicates required for strength, not more sand 
should be added, but alkalies, to cotahine with the 
sand already contained in it, and make soluble sili- 
cates which are available to roots. 

Sand is often necessary to stiff clays, as a me- 
chanical manure, to loosen their texture and render 
them easier of cultivation, and more favorable to the 
distribution of roots, and to the circulation of air 
and water. 



Chlorine, a necessary constituent of plants, and 
often deficient in the soil (as indicated by analysis), 
may be applied in the form of salt (chloride of 
sodium), or chloride of lime. The former may be 
dissolved in the water used to slake lime, and the 
latter may, with much advantage, be sprinkled around 
stables and other places where fertilizing gases are 
escaping, and, after being saturated with ammonia, 
applied to the soil, thus serving a double purpose. 

OXIDE OF IRON. 

Nearly aU soils contain sufficient q^uantities of 

How may chlorine be applied ! 
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oxide of iron, or iron rust, so that this substance can 
hardly be required as a manure. 

Some soils, however, contain the ^roioxide of 
iron in such quantities as to be injurious to plants, 
— see page 86. When this is the case, it is neces- 
sary to plow the soil thoroughly, and use such other 
mechanical means as shall render it open to the ad- 
mission of air. The jwofoxide of iron will then take 
up more oxygen, and become the ^leroxide — which 
is not only inoffensive, but is absolutely necessary to 
fertility. 

OXIDE OF MANGANESE. 

This can hardly be called an essential constituent 
of plants, and is never taken into consideration in 
manuring lands. 



VARIOUS OTHER MINEBAL MANUB'ES, 
LEACHED ASHES. 

Among the mineral manures which have not yet 
been mentioned — not coining strictly under any of 
the preceding heads, is the one known as leached 
ashes. 

These are not without their benefits, though 
worth much less than unleached ashes, which, be- 
How may the pi-otoxlde of iroE be changed to peroxide ) 
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sides the constituents of those which have heen 
leached, contain much potash, soda, etc. 

Farmers' have generally overrated the value of 
leached ashes, because they contain small quanti- 
ties of available phosphate of lime, and soluble sih- 
catea, in which most old soils are deficient. While 
we witness the good results ensuing from their ap- 
plication, we should not forget that the fertilizing 
ingredients of thirty bushels of these ashes may be 
bought in a more convenient form for te,n or ffteen 
cents, or for less than the cost of spreading the ashes 
on the soil. In many parts of Long Island fanners 
pay as much as eight or ten cents per bushel for this 
manure, and thousands of loads of leached ashes are 
taken to this locality from the river counties of New 
York, and even from the State of Maine, and are sold 
for many times their value, producing an effect which 
could be as well and-much more cheaply obtained by 
the use of small quantities of super-phosphate of lime 
and potash. 

These ashes often contain a little charcoal (result- 
ing from the imperfect combustion of the wood), 
which acts as an absorbent of ammonia. 

It is sometimes observed that unkached ashes, 



Why are leaohed ashes inferior to those that have not b 
laaehed ? 

On what do the benefits of leached ashea depend! 

Can theaa ingreiliunta be move olieafil;^ obtained in anot 

Why da nnleached ashes, applied in the spring, sometimeB ca 
grain to lodgal 
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when applied in the spring, cause grain to lodge. 
Wlien this is the case, as it seldom is, it may "be in- 
ferred that the potash which they contain causes so 
rapid a growth, that the soil is not able to supply 
silicates as fast as they are required by the plants, 
but after the first year, the potash will have united 
with the silica in the soil, and oyercome the diffi- 
culty. 

OLD MORTAK, 

Old mortar is a valuable manure, because it con- 
tains nitrate of potash and other compounds of nitric 
acid with alkalies. 

These are slowly formed in the mortar by the 
changing of the nitrogen of the hair (in the mortar) 
into nitric acid, and the union of this with the small 
quantities oi potash, or with the lime of the plaster. 
Nitrogen, preeented in other forms, as ammonia, for 
instance, may be transformed into nitrio acid, by 
uniting with the oxygen of the air, and this, nitric 
acid combines immediately with the alkalies of the 
mortar.'^ 

The lime contained in the mortar may be useful 
in the soil for the many purposes accomplished hy 
other lime. 

* See Working Farmer, vol. 2, p. 218. 

WliaC are tha most fertilizing ingredients of old mortal- ' 
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GAS HOUSE LIMB. 

The refuse Ume of gas works, where it can be 
cheaply obtained, may be advantageously used as a 
mauune. It consists, chiefly, of various compounds 
of sulphur and lime. It should be composted with 
earth or refuse matter, so as to expose it to the ac- 
tion of air. It should never be used fresh from 
the gas house. In a few months the sulphur will 
have united with the oxygen of the air, and become 
sulphuric acid, which unites with the lime and makes 
sulphate of lime (plaster), which form it must as- 
sume, before it is of much value. Having been 
used to purify gas made from coal, it contains a 
small quantity of ammonia, which adds to its value. 
It is considered a profitable manure in England, at 
the price there paid for it (forty cents a cartload), 
and, if of good quality, it may be worth double that 
sum, especially for soils deficient _ in plaster, or for 
such crops as are much benefited by plaster. Its 
price must, of course, be regulated somewhat by the 
price of lime, which constitutes a large proportion 
of its fertilizing parts. The offensive odor of this 
compound renders it a good protection against many 
insects. 



why should it not be used fresh from the gaa Jiouae f. 
On what do its ferUlizing properties depend! 
Whut use amy be made of its offensive odor \ 
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The reflise liquor of gas works contains enough 
ammonia to malce it a valuable manure. 



SOAPERS LEY AND BLEACHEBS LEY. 



The refuse ley of soap factories a' 
iishments contains greater or less quantities of solu- 
ble silicates and alkalies (especially soda and potash), 
and ia a good addition to the tank of the compost 
'heap, or it may be used directly as a liquid applica- 
tion to the soil. The soapers' ley, especially, will be 
found a good manure for lauds on which grain lodges. 

Much of the benefit of this manure arises from 
the soluble silicates it contains, while its nitrogenous 
matter,* obtained from those parts of the fatty mat- 
ters which cannot be converted into soap, and con- 
sequently remains in this solution, forms a vahiable 
addition. Heaps of soil saturated with this Hquid 
in autumn, and subjected to-the freezings of winter, 
form an admirable manure for spring use. Mr. 
Crane, near Newark (N. J.), bas long used a mix- 
ture of spent ley and stable manure, applied in the 
fall to trenches plowed in the soil, and has been moat 
1 in obtfuning large crops. 



Whut use may be made of tba refuse le; of soap-maksra and 
bleacbera ) 

What peculiar quidiliea does aoapera' Uj pagsessf 
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IBBIGATION. 

Irrigcdion does not come strictly under the head 
of inorganic manures, as it often suppUos ammonia 
to the soil. Its chief value, however, in most cases, 
must depend on the amount of mineral matter which 
it furnishes. 

The word "irrigation" means simply watering. 
In many districts water is in various ways made to 
overflow the land, and is removed when necessaryfor 
the purposes of cultivation. All river and spring 
water contains some impurities, many of which are 
beneficial to vegetation. These are derived from the 
earth over, or through which, the water has passed, 
and ammonia absorbed from the atmosphere. When 
water is made to cover the earth, especially if its ra- 
pid motion be arrested, much of this fertilizing mat- 
ter settles, and is deposited on the soil. The water 
which sinks into the soil carries its impurities to he 
retained for the uses of plants. When, by the aid 
of under-drains, or in open soils, the water passes 
through the soil, its impurities are arrested, and he- 
come available in vegetable growth. It is, of course, 
impossible to say exactly what kind of mineral mat- 
ter is supplied by water, as that depends on the kind 
of rock or soil from which the impurities are derived ; 

Oq what 3oes the benefit aH sing from irrigatioa chiefly depend t 

What Itiod ot water ia beat fop ii-i-igatiout 

How do undar-draiDS increase the benefita of irrigation ( 
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but, whatever it may be, it is geiierally soluble and 
ready for immediate use by plants. 

Water which has run over the surface of the 
earth contains both ammonia and mineral matter, 
while that which has arisen out of the earth, con- 
tains usually only mineral matter. The direct use 
of the water of irrigation aa a solvent for the min- 
eral ingredients of the soil, is one of its main bene- 
fits. 

To describe the many modes of irrigation would 
be too long a task for our limited space. It may be 
applied in any way in which it is possible to cover 
the land with water, at stated times. Gate is neces- 
sary, however, that it do not wash more fertilizing 
matter from th^ soil than it deposits on it, as would 
often be the case, if a strong current of water were 
ran over it. Brooks may he dammed up, and thus 
made to cover a large quantity of land. In such 
a case the rapid current would be destroyed, and the 
fertilizing matter would settle ; but, if the com'se 
of the brook were turned, so that it would run in a 
current over any part of the soil, it might carry away 
more than it deposited, and thus prove injurious. 
Small streams turned on to land, from the washing 
of roads, or from elevated springs, are good means 
of irrigation, and produce increased fertility, except 



What is the difference between water which onlynms 

BUrfaoa of the earth, and that which runa out of the earth 

Why should strong currents of water not \k allowed t( 
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where the soil* is of such a character as to prevent 
the water from passing away, in which case it should 
be under-drained. 

Irrigation waa one of the oldest means of fer- 
tility ever used hy man, and still coatinues in great 
'avor wherever its effects have been v 



MIXING SOILS. 



The mixing of soils is often all that is r 
to render them fertile, and to improve their mechan- 
ical condition. For instance, soils deficient in pot- 
ash, or any other constituent, may have that defi- 
ciency suppHed, by mixing with them soil containing 
this constituent in excess. 

It is very frequently the case, that such means of 
improvement are easily availed of. While these 
chemical effects are being produced, there may be 
an equal improvement in the mechanical character 
of the soil. Thus stiff clay soils are rendered light- 
er, and more easily workable, by an admixture of 
sand, while light blowy sands are compacted, and 
made more retentive of manure, by a dressing of 
clay or of muck. 

Of course, this cannot be depended on as a sure 
means of chemical improvement, unless the soils are 
previously analyzed, so as to know their require- 
How are soiSs improved by milting ) 
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meuts ; but, ia a majority of cases, the soil will be 
benefited, by mixing with it soil of a different char- 
acter. It is not always necessary to go to other 
locations to procure the soil to he applied, as the 
sub-soil is often very different from the surface soil, 
and simple deep plowing will suffice, in such cases, 
to produce the required admixture, by bringing up the 
earth from below to mingle it with that of a different 
character at the surface. 



In the foregoing remarks on the subject of min- 
eral manures, the writer has endeavored to point out 
such a course aa would produce the " greatest good 
to the greatest number," and, consequently, has 
neglected much which might discourage the farmer 
with the idea, that the whole system of scientific 
agriculture is too expensive for his adoption. Still, 
while he has confined his remarks to the more simple 
improvements ,on the present system of management, 
he would say, briefly, that no 'manuring can be 
strictly economical that is not based on an analysis 
o^ the soil, and a knowledge of the best means of 
overcoming the deficiencies indicated, together with ike 
mod scrupulous care of every ounce of evaporating 



"Why may tha same effeet lometimea be produced by deep 
pWingI 

What li ubaDlutsly neoessary to soononuoal manunng I 
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CHAPTER X. 

ATMOSPHERIC FERTILIZERS. 

It is not common to look on the gases in the atmos- 
phere in the light of manures, hut they are decidedly 
80. Indeed, they are almost the only organic laa- 
mire ever received hy the uncultivated parts of the. 
earth, aa well as a large portion of that which is oc- 
cupied in the production of food for man. 

If these gases were not manures ; if there were 
no means by which they could be used hy plants, the 
fertility of the soil would long since have ceased, and 
the earth would now be in an unfertile condition. 
That this must be true, will be proved by a few mo- 
ments' reflection on the facts stated in the first part 
of this book. The fertiliziog gases in the atmos- 
phere being composed of the constituents of decayed 
plants and animals, it is as neeessarj' that they should 
be again returned to the form of organized matter, 
as it is that constituents taken from the soU should 
not be put out of e 



AMMONIA. 

The ammonia in the atmosphere probably can- 
not he appropriated by the leaves of plants, and 
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most, therefore, enter the soil to be assimilated by 
roots. It reaches the soil in two ways. It is either 
arrested from the air circulating through the soil, or 
it is absorbed by rains in the atmosphere, and thus 
carried to the earth, where it is retained by clay 
and carbon, for the uses of plants. In the soil, 
ammonia is the most important of all organic 
manures. In fact, the value of organic manure 
may be estimated, either by the amount of ammo- 
nia which it will yield, or by its power of absorbing 
ammonia from other sources. 

The most important action of ammonia in the 
soil is the supply of nitrogen to plants ; but it has 
other oflftces which are of consequence. It assists in 
some of the chemical changes necessary to prepare 
the matters in the soil for assimilation. Some argue 
that ammonia sUmidates the roots of plants, and 
causes them to take up increased quantities of inor- 
ganic matter. The discussion of this question would 
be out of place here, and we will simply say, that it 
gives them such vigor that they require increased 
amounts of ashy matter, and enables them to take 
this from the soil. 

Although, in the course of nature, the atmos- 
pheric fertilizers are plentifully supplied to the soil, 
without the immediate attention of the farmer, it is 

How is ammonia used by planlsf 

How may it be carried to the soil! 

How may the value of organie tuimiireabe eetimated! 

What effsEta has ammonia beeids supplying food to plants! 
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not beyond his power to manage them in such a 
manner aS to arrest a greater qiiantity. The pre- 
cautions necessary liave been repeatedly ^ven in the 
preceding pages, but it may be well to name them 
again in this chapter. 

The condition of the soil is the main point to be 
considered. It must be such as to absorb and retain 
ammonia — to allow water to pass through it, and be 
discharged below the point to which the roots of 
crops are searching for food — and to admit of a free 
circulation of air. 

The power of absorbing and retaining ammonia 
is not possessed by sand, but it is a prominent pro- 
perty of clay, charcoal, and some other matters 
named as absorbents. Hence, if the soil consists of 
nearly pure sand, it will not make use of the ammo- 
nia brought to it from the atmosphere, but will allow 
it to evaporate immediately after a shower. Soils in 
this condition require additions of absorbent matters, 
to enable them to use the ammonia received from 
the atmosphere. Soils already containing a sufficient 
amount of clay or charcoal, are thus far prepared to 
receive benefit from this source. 

The next point is to cause the water of rains to 
pass through the soil. If it lies on the surface, or 

_ To how gi'eat a degree con tlie farmer control atmospberio fer- 

What should be the eoudition of the soil ! 
What subalancee are good absorbents in the soil ! 
How may aandj soils be ii ' 
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runs off witlioub entering the soil, or even if it only 
enters to a slight depth, and comes in contact with 
but a small quantity of the absorbents, it is not pro- 
bable that the fertilizing matters which it contains 
will all be abstracted. Some of them will undoubt- 
edly return to the atmosphere on the evaporation of 
the water ; but, if the soil contains a sufficient 
supply of absorbents, and will allow all.rain water to 
pass through it, the fertilizing gases wilt all be re- 
tained. They will be filtered (or raked) out of the 
water. 

This subject will be more fully treated in iSection 
IV. in connection with under-draining. 

Besides the properties just described, the soil 
must possess the power of admitting a free circulation 
of air. To effect this, it is necessary that the soil 
should be well pulverized to a great depth. If, in 
addition to this, the soil be such as to admit water 
to pass through, it will allow that circulation of air 
necessary to the greatest supply of ammonia. 

CAKBONIC ACID. 

Carbonic acid is received from the atmosphere, 
both by the leaves and roots of plants. 

If there is caustic lime in the soil, it unites with 
it, and makes it milder and finer. It is absorbed by 

Why does iiudei'-draiuing iocrease tha absorptive [lowei' of the 
•oiir 

How do plan 
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the water in the soil, and gives it the power of dissolv- 
ing many more substances than it would do without 
the carbonic acid. This use is one of very great im- 
portance, as it is equivalent to making the min- 
erals themselves more soluble. Water dissolves car- 
bonate of lime, etc., exactly in proportion to the 
amount of carbonic acid which it contains. We 
should, therefore, strive to have as much carbonic 
acid as possible in the water in the soil ; and one 
way, in which to effect this, is to admit to the soil 
the largest possible quantity of atmospheric air which 
contains this gas. 

The condition of soil necessary for this, is the 
same as is required for the deposit of ammonia by 
the same circulation of air. 



Oxygen, thongbnot taken up by plants in its pure 
form, may justly be classed among manures, if we 
consider its effects both clicmical and mechanical in 
the soiL 

1. By oxidizing oi' rusting some of the constit- 
uents of the soil, it prepares "them for the uses of 
plants. 

What power does it give to water? 

What condition of tha soil, is necessary for t!ie reception o£ the 
larg^t qtmntity of curljonioacid \ 

May ojfjgen be considered a manure 1 

Wtiat is the eJfeot of the oxidation of the constituents <if the 

Eoil! 
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2. It unites with the proioxlde of iron, and 
changes it to the peroxide. 

3. If there are adds in the soil, which make it 
sour and uofertile, it may be opened to the circula- 
tion of the air, and the oxygen will prepare some of 
the mineral matters contained in the soil to unite 
with the acids and neutralize them. 

4. Oxygen comhines with the carbon of organic 
matters in the soil, and causes them to decay. The 
combination producea carbonic acid. 

5. It combines with the nitrogen of decaying sub- 
stances and forms nitric add, which is serviceable as 
food for plants. 

6. It undoubtedly affects in some way the matter 
which is thrown out from the roots of plants. This, 
if allowed to accumulate, and remain unchanged, is 
often very injurious to plants ; but, probably, the 
oxygen and carbonic acid of the air in the soil change 
it to a form^to be inoffensive, or even make it again 
useful to the plant. 

7. It may also improve the mechanical condition 
of the soil, as it causes its particles to crumble, thus 
making it finer ; and it roughens the surfaces of par- 
ticles, making them less easy to move among each 
other. 

Bow does it affeol the protoxide of iron \ 
BoT doea it neutralize the acids in the eoil ? 
How does it affect its organic parts I 
How does it form nitric add! 
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These properties of oxygen claim for it a high 
place among the atmospheric fertilizers. 



Waier may be considered an atmospheric ma- 
nure, as its chief supply to vegetation is received 
from the air in the form of rain or dew, Its many 
effects are already too well known to need farther 
comment. 

The means of supplying water to the soil hy the 
deposit of dezv will be fully explained in Section IV, 



CHAPTER XI. 

EBCAPirULATION. 

Masubes have two distinct classes of action in the 
soil, namely, chemical and mechanical. 

Chemical manures are those which enter into the 
construction of plants, or produce such chemical 
effects on matters in the soil as shall prepare them 
for use. 

Mechanical manures are those which improve 

Whj may water be considered an atmosphefio raannra! 
What classes of action have maourea I 
J^bat are chemical manures i Mechanical \ 
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tke mechanical condition of tlie soil, such as loosen- 
ing stiff clays, compacting light sands, pulverizing 



Manures are of three distinct kinds, i 
nic, mineral, and atmospheric. 

Organic manures comprise all vegetable and ani- 
mal matters (except ashes) which are used to fer- 
tilize the soil. ^Vegetable manures supply carbonic 
acid| and inorganic matter to plants. Animal ma- 
nures supply the same substances and ammonia. 

Mineral manures comprise ashes, salt, phosphate 
of lime, plaster, etc. They supply plante with inor- 
ganic matter. Their usefulne^ depends on.theJr eolu- 
biiity. 

Many of the organic and mineral manures have 
the power of absorbing ammonia arising from the de- 
composition of animal manures, as well as that which 
is brought to the soil by rains — these are called ah- 



Atmospheric manures consist of ammonia, car- 
bonic acid, oxygen and water. Their greatest use- 
fulness requires the soil to allow the water of rains to 
pass through it, to admit of a free circulation of air 
among its particles, and to contain a sufficient 
amount of absorbent matter to arrest and retain all 
d carbonic acid presented to it. 
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Manures should never be applied to the soil witt- 
out regard to its requirements. 

Ammonia and carbon are almost always useful, 
but mineral manures become mere dirt when applied 
to soils not deficient of them. 

The only true guide to the exact requirements of 
the soil is chemical analysis ; and this must always 
be obtained before farming can be carried on with true 
economy. 

Organic manures must be protected against the 
escape of their ammonia and the leaching out of their 
soluble parts. One cord of stable manure properly 
preserved, is worth ten cords which have lost ail of 
their ammonia by evaporation, and their soluble parts 
by leaching — as is the case with much of the manure 
kept exposed in open barn-yards. 

Atmospheric manures cost nothing, and are of 
great value when properly employed. In conse- 
quence of this, the soil which is enabled to malie the 
largest appropriation of the atmospheric fertilizers, 
is worth many times as much as that which allows 
them to escape. 
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SECTION FOURTH 
MECHANICAL CULTIVATION. 



THE MECHANICAL CHARACTER O F 
SOILS. 

The mechanical character of the soil is well un- 
derstood from preceding remarks, and the learner 
knows that there are many offices to be performed 
by the soil aside from the feeding of plants. 

1. It admits the roots of plants, and holds them 
in their position. 

2. By a sponge-like action, it holds water for 
the uses of the jilant. 

3. It absorbs moisture from the atmosphere to 
supply the demands of plants. 

What U tha first office of tlia aoH ! 

How does it hold water fur the uses of the plant! 

How does it obtain a part o' ' 
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4. It absorbs beat irom the sun'e rays to assist in 
the process of growth. 

5. It admits air to circulate among roots, and 
supply them with a part of their food, while the 
oxygen of that air renders available the minerals of 
the soil ; and its carbonic acid, being absorbed by the 
■water in the soil, gives it the power of dissolving, and 
carrying into roots more inorganic matter than would 
be, contained in purer water. 

6. It allows the excrement itious matter thrown 
out by roots to be carried out of their reach. 

AH of these actions the soil must be capable of 
peifbrming, before it can be in its highest state of 
fertility. There are comparatively few soils now in 
this condition, but there are also few which could not 
be profitably rendered so, by a judicious application 
of the modes of cultivation to be described in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

The three great objects to be accomplished are :— 

1. To adopt such a system of drainage as will 
cause all of the water of rains to pass through the 
soil, instead of evaporating from the surface, 

2. To pulverize the soil to a considerable depth. 

3. To darken its color, and render it capable of 
absorbing atmospheric fertilizers. 



How may it obtain lieat! 

What ia the iiee of the air circulating among its pai'ticlea! 

Could moat soils be brought to the liigliest state of fertility ? 

What ia tiie first thing tu be done! 

Should its color bo dartened ! 
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The means used to secure these effects are under- 
draining, subsoil and surface-plowing, digging, ap- 
plying muck, etc. 



UNDER-DRAINING. 

The advantages of under-dvams over open drdins are 
very great. 

When open drains are used, much water passes 
into them immediately from the surface, and carries 
with it fertilizing parts of the soil, while their beds 
are often compacted by the running water and the 
heat of the sun, so that they become water tight, 
and do not admit water from the lower parts of the 
soil. 

The sides of these drains are oi1;en covered with 
weeds, which spread their seeds throughout the whole 
field. Open drains are not only a great obstruction 
to the proper cultivation of the land, but they cause 
much waste of room, as we can rarely plow nearer 
than within six or eight feet of them. 

There are none of these objections to the use of 
under-drains, as these are completely covered, and 
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do not at all interfere with the cultivation of the 

surface. 

Under drains may be made with brush, stones, 
or tiles. Brush is a very poor material, and its use la 
hardly to be recommended. Small stones are better, 
and if these be placed in the bottoms of the trenches, 
to a depth of eight or ten inches, and covered with 
soda turned upside down, having the earth packed 
well down on to them, they make very good drains. 

TILE DRAINING, 

The best under-drains are those made with tiles, 
or burnt clay pipes. The first form of these used 
was that called the horse-shoe tile, which was in 
two distinct pieces ; this was superseded by a round 
pipe, and we have now what is called the sole tile, 
which is much better than either of the others. 



This tile is made (like the horae-shoe and pipe 
tile) of common brick clay, and is burned tbe same 
as bricks. It is about one half or three quarters of 
an inch thick, and is so porous that water passes di- 
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rectly through it. It has a flat bottom on .which 
to stand, and this enables it to retain its po- 
sition, while making the drain, better than would 
be done by the roand pipe. The orifice through 
which the water paasea is egg-shaped, having its 
smallest curve at the bottom. Thia shape is the one 
most easily kept clear, as any particles of dirt which 
get into the drain must fall immediately to the point 
where even the smallest stream of water runs, and 
are thus removed. An orifice of about two inches is 
sufficient for the smaller drains, while the main 
dmina require larger tiles. 

These tiles are laid, so th^t their ends will toncb 
each other, on the bottoms of the trenches, and are 
kept in position by having the earth tightly packed 
around them. Care must be taken tlmt no space is 
left between the ends of the tiles, as dirt would be 
liable to get in and choke the drain. It is advisable 
to place a sod — grass side down — over each joint, 
before filling the trench, as this more effectually pro- 
tects them against the entrance of dirt. There is 
no danger of keeping the water out by this operation, 
as it will readily pass through any part of the tiles. 

In digging the trenches it is not necessary (except 
in very stony ground) to dig out a place wide enough 
for a man to stand in, as there are tools made ex- 
pressly for the purpose, by which a trench may be 

Why 18 the BoU tile superior to tlioaa of prerioi 
How exs these tiles laid! 
How miiy the trenahes be dug! 
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dug six or seven inches wide, and to any required 
depth. One set of theae implements consists of a 
long narrow spade and a hoe to correspond, such as 
are represented in the accompanying figure. 

With these tools, and a long 
light crowbar, for hard soils, 
trenches may be dug much more 
cheaply than with the common 
spade and picltaxe. "Where there 
are large boulders in the soil, these 
draining tools may dig under them 
so that they will not have to be 
removed. 

When the trenches are dug to 

a sufficient depth, the bottoms 

_ ■ must be made perfectly smooth, 

' with the required descent (from 

- six inches to a few feet in one 

hundred feet). Then the tiles 

T, . a J - J may he laid in, so that their ends 

Uptnn Spade mid ■• ' 

tuoi. hoe. will correspond, he packed down, 

and the trenches filled up. Such a drain, if properly 
constructed, may last for ages. Unlike the stone 
drain, it is not liable to he frequented by rats, nor 
choked up by the soil working into it. 

The position of the tile may he best represented 
by a figure, also the mode of constructing stone 
drains. 
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It wUI be Been that the tUe ^'>i- «■ 

drain is made with much less " 
labor tban the stone drain, as it 
requires less digging, while the 
breaking ui> of the stone for ■ 
the stone drain will be near 
or quite as expensive as the 
tiles. Drains made with large 
stones are not nearly so good aa 
with small oaoa, because they are more liable to be 
choked up by animals working in them,* 

The depth of the drains must depend on the dis- 
tances at which they are placed. If but twenty feet 
apart, they need be but three feet deep ; while, if 
they are eighty feet apart, they must be five feet 
deep, to produce the same effect. The reason for 
this is, that the water in the drained soil is not level, 
but is higher midway between the drains, than at 
any other point. It is necessaiy that this highest 
point should be sufficiently far from the surface not 
to interfere with the roots of plants, consequently, 
as the water line between two drains ia curved, the 

* It is probable tbat a campositlon of hydraulio cement and 
BOQie soluble material will be invented, by which e 
pipe may be laid in the botloma of trenches, becoming poroi 
the aolnble material ia remoyed by water . 
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most distant drains must be the deepest. This will 
be understood by referring to the following diagram. 




The curved line repreaetitn the position of the 
water. 

In most soUs it will be easier to dig one trench 
five feet deep, than four trenches three feet deep, 
and the deep trenches will be equally beneficial ; but 
where ihe soil is very hard below a depth of three 
feet, the shallow trenches will be the cheapest, and 
in such soils they will often be better, as the hard 
mass might not allow the water to pass down to en- 
ter the deeper drains. 

By following out these instructions, land may be 
cheaply, thoroughly, and permanently drained. 

DeBcriba the principle wliioh regulates these relative depth™ 
tnd distances, (^aek board.) 

Which is usuallj the cheaper plan of eonatruoting draiust 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ES OF UNDBK — DRA 



The advantages of under-draining are many and 
important. 

1. It entirely prevents drought. 

2. It furnishes an increased supply of atmos- 
pheric fertilizers. 

3. It warms the lower portions of the soil. 

4. It hastens the decomposition of roots and 
other organic matter. 

5. It accelerates the disintegration of the min- 
eral matters in the soil. 

6. It causes a more even distribution of nutri- 
tious matters among those parts of soil traversed by 
roots. 

7. It improves the mechanical texture of the 
soil. 

8. It causes the poisonous excrement itioua mat- 
ter of plants to be carried out of the reach of their 
roots. 

9. It prevents grasses fiom ninning out. 

10. It enables us to deepen the surface soil. 
By removing excess of water — 

11. It renders soils earlier in the spring. 

12. It prevents the throwing out of grain in 
ivinter. 

10 
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13. It allows US to work sooner after rains. 

14. It keeps off the effects of cold weatker longer 
in the fall. 

15. It prevents the formation of acetic and other 
organic acids, which induce the growth of son-el and 
similar weeds. 

16. It hastens the decay of vegetable matter, 
and the liner comminufion of the earthy parts of 
the soil. 

17. It prevents, in a great measure, the evapo- 
ration of water, and the consequent abstraction of 
heat from the soil. 

18. It admits fresh quantities of water from 
rains, etc., which are always more or less imbued 
with the fertilizing gases of tlie atmosphere, to be 
deposited among the absorbent parts of soil, and 
^ven up to the necessities of plants. 

19. It prevents the formation of so hard a crust 
on the surface of the soil as is customary on heavy 
lands. 



i. Under-draining prevents drought, because it 
g^ves a better circulation of air in the soil ; (it does so 
by making it more open). There is always the same 
amount of water in and about the surface of the 
earth. In winter, there is more in the soil than in 
summer, while in summer, that which has been dried 



■r-draining prevent drought i 
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out of the soil exists ia the atmosphere in the form 
of a vapor. It is held in the vapory form by heat, 
which acts as braces to keep it distended. When 
vapor comea in contact with substances sufBeiently 
colder than itself, it gives up its heat — thus losing 
its braces — contracts, and becomes liquid water. 

This may be observed in hundreds of common 
operations. 

It is well known that a cold pitcher in summer 
robs the vapor in the atmosphere of its heat, and 
causes it to be deposited on its own surface. It looks 
as though the pitcher were sweaiing, but the water 
all comes from the atmosphere, not, of course, through 
the sides of the pitcher. 

If we breathe on a knife-blade, it condenses in 
the same manner the moisture of the breath, and 
becomes covered with a film of water. 

Stone houses are damp in summer, because the 
inner surfaces of the walls, being cooler than the 
atmosphere, cause its moisture to be deposited in the 
manner described. By leaving a space, however, 
between the walls and the plaster, this moisture is 
prevented from being troublesome. 

Nearly every night in the summer season, the cold 

Why is there leas water in the soil in summer thtin in winter, 
and where does it exist! 

What holds if. in its vapory foi'm ! 

How is it affeuted by cold substances ! 

Describe the deposit of moisture on the outside of a. pitcher in 

iVhat other insioimes of the snme aolaoQ can be named! 
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earth receives moisture from tlie atmosphere in the 
form of dew. 

A cabbage, which at night is very cold, con- 
denses water to the amount of a gill or more. 

The same operation takes place in the soil. When 
the air is allowed to circulate among its lower and 
cooler particles, they receive moisture from the same 
process of condensation. Therefore, when, by the 
aid of under-drains, the lower soil becomes sufficient- 
ly open to admit of a circulation of air, the deposit 
of atmospheric moiature will keep the soil supplied 
with water at a point easily accessible to the roots 
of plants. 

If we wish to satisfy ourselves that this is practi- 
cally eori"ect, we have only to prepare two boxes of 
iinely pulverized soil, one, five or six inches deep, 
and the other fifteen or twenty inches deep, and 
place them in the sun at mid-day in summer. The 
thinner soil will be completely dried, while the deeper 
one, though it may have been perfectly dry at first, 
ivill soon accumulate a large amount of water on 
those particles which, being lower and more sheltered 
from the sun's heat than the particles of the thin soil, 
are made cooler. 

With an open condition of subsoil, then, such as 
may be secured by under-draining, we entirely over- 
come drought. 
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2. Under-draining furnishes an increased supply 
ftf atmospheric fertilizers, because it Becureg a change 
of air in the soil. This change is produced whenever 
the soil becomes filled with water, and then dried ; 
when the air above the earth is in rapid motion, and 
when the conaparative temperature of the upper and 
lower soila changes. It causes new quantities of the 
ammonia and carbonic acid which it contains to be 
presented to the absorbent parts of the soil. 

3. Under-draining warms the lower parts of the 
soil, because the deposit of moisture (l)isnecesaarily 
accompanied by an abstraction of heat from the at- 
mospheric vapor, and because heat is withdrawn 
irom the whole amount of air circulating through 
the cooler soil. 

When rain falls on the parched surface soil, it 
i-ob.s it of a portion of its heat, which is carried down 
to equalize the temperature for the whole depth. 
The heat of the rain-water itself is given up to the 
soil, leaving the water from one to ten degrees cooler, 
when it passes out of the drains, than when received 
by the earth. 

There is always a current of air passing from the 
lower to the upper end of a well constructed drain ; 
and this air is always cooler in warm weather, when 
it issues from, than when it enters the drain. Its 
lost heat is imparted to the soil, 

How does under-draining sup]i! J to the soil an increased amoant 
of atmoapheric fertilizers ! 

How does it warm the lower parts of the soil t 
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This heating of the lower Boil renders it more 
fevorable to vegetation, partiaHy by expanding the 
spongioles at the end of the roots, thus enabling them 
to absorb larger quantities of nutritioua matters, 

4. Under-draining hastens the decomposition of 
roots and other organic matters in the soil, by ad- 
mitting increased quantities of air, thus supplying 
oxygen, which is as essential in decay as it is in com- 
bustion. It also allows the resultant gases of decompo- 
sition to pass away, leaving the air around the decay- 
ing substances in a condition to continue the process. 

This organic decay, besides its other benefits, pro- 
duces an amount of heat perfectly perceptible to the 
smaller roots of plants, though not so to us. 

5. Draining accelerates the disintegration of tM 
mineral matters in the soil, by admitting water and 
oxygen to keep up the process. This disintegration is 
necessary to fertility, because the roots of plants can 
feed only on matters dissolved from surfaces ; and 
the more finely we pulverize the soil, the more sm'- 
face we expose. I" or instance, the interior of a stone 
can furnish no food for plants ; while, if it were finely 
crushed, it might make a fertile soil. 

Any thing, tending to open the soil to exposure, 
facilitates the disintegration of its particles, and 
thereby increases its fertility. 

How does it hasten the decompoBitioii of roots and otliev organio 
matter in the eoil ! 

How does it accelerate the disintegration of ita mineral parts t 
Why is thU disintBgration necessary to fertility ! 
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6. Draming causes a more even distribviionof nu- 
tritious matters among those parts of soil traversed 
hy roots, because it increases the ease with which 
water travels around, descending by its own weight, 
moving sideways by a desire to find its level, or 
carried upward by attraction to supply the evapora- 
tion at the surface. By this CMitinued motion of 
the water, soluble matter of one part of the soil may 
be carried to some other part ; aad another constit- 
uent from this latter position may be carried bacir to 
the former. Thus the food of vegetables is con- 
tinually circulating around among their roots, ready 
for absoi-ption at any point where it is needed, while 
the more open character of the soil enables roots to 
<x;cupy larger portions, making a more even drain on 
the whole, and preventing the undue impovenKhment 
of any part. 

6. Under-d rains improve the mechanical text'Wfe 
of tke soU ; because, by the decomposition of its parts, 
as previously described (4 and 5), it is rendered 
of a character to be more easily worked ; while 
smooth round pai-ticles, which have a tendency to 
pack, are roughened by the oxidation of their sur- 
faces, and move less easily among each other. 

8. Drains caiise the excremeniitio'us matter of 

How does under-draining equaline the diatribulion of (he fer 
tilizing parts of the soil \ 

Why doasthiadiatribntion lessen the impoverishment of the soil! 
How does under-draining improve the niechaQieal texturaof tlie 
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plants to be carried otetofihe, reach of their roots. 
Nearly all plants return to the soil those parts of 
their food, which are not adapted to their necessities, 
and usually in a form that is poisonous to plants of 
the same kind. In an open soil, this matter may 
be carried by rains to a point where roots cannot 
reach it, and where it may undergo such changes as 
will fit it to be again taken up, 

9. By under-draining, grasses are prevented from 
running out, partly by preventing the accumula- 
tion of the poisonous excrementitious matter, and 
partly because these graBses usually consist oitiUering 
plants. 

These plants continually reproduce themselves in 
sprouts from the upper parts of their roots. These 
sprouts hecome independent plants, and continue to 
tiller (thus keeping the laud supplied with a full 
growth), until the roots of the stools (or clumps of 
tillers), come in contact with an uncongenial part of 
the soil, when the tillering ceases ; the stools be- 
come extinct on the death of their plants, and the 
grasses run out. 

The open and healthy condition of soil pi-oduced 
by draining prevents the tillering from being stopped, 
and thus keeps up a full growth of grass until the 
nutriment of the soil is exhausted. 

10. Draining enables us to deepen the surfacesoU, 
because the admission of air and the decay of roots 

Why do they prevent gvses«3 fi'om runniog outf 
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render the condition of tbe subsoil such that it may 
be broufvht up and mixed with the suiface-soil, with- 
out injuring its quality. 

The second class of advantages of under-draining, 
arising in the removal of the excess of water in the 
soil, are quite as important as those just described. 

11. Soils are, thereby, rendered carliej in spring, 
because the water, which rendered them culd, heavy, 
and untillable, is earlier removed, leaving them ear- 
lier in a growing condition. 

12. The. tliroioing out of giavn in wiiitei is pre- 
vented, because the water falling on the earth is 
immediately removed instead of remaining to throw 
up the soil by freezing, as it alwaj s does from the 
upright position taken by the particles of ice. 

13. We are enabled to work sooner after rains, 
because the water descends, and is immediately re- 
moved instead of lying to be taken off by the slow 
process of evaporation, and sinking through a heavy 
soil. 

14. The effects of eoldiveailier are Icept off longer 
in the/all, because the excess of water is removedj 
which would produce an unfertile condition on the 
first appearance of cold weather. 

The drains also, from causes already named (3), 



How does the reraoTal of water render soils earlier in spring 1 
Why does it prevent the throwing out of grain in wintei-t 
Why does it enable iis to work sooner after raiosJ 
Why does it keep off the effects of eold weather longer in the 
fell! 
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keep the soil wanner than befoi'e being drained, thus 
actually lengthening the season, by making the soil 
warm enough for vegetable growth earlier in spring, 
and later in autumn. 

15. Lands are prevented from becoming sour by 
the formation of acetic acid, etc., because these acids 
are produced in the soil only when the decomposition 
of oi^anic matter is arrested by the antisefpUc (pre- 
serving) powers of water. If the water is removed, 
the decomposition of the organic matter assumes a 
healthy form, while the acids already produced are 
neutralized by atmospheric influences, and the soil 
is restored from sorrel to a condition in which it is 
fitted for the growth of more valuable plants. 

16. The decay of roots, etc., is allowed to proceed, 
because the preservative influence of too much water 
is removed. "Wood, leaves, oc other vegetable matter 
kept continually under water, will last for ages ; 
while, if exposed to the action of the weather, as in 
under-drained soils, they soon decay. 

The presence of too much water, by excluding 
the oxygen of the air, pi-events the commimction of 
matters necessary to fertility. 

17. The evaporation of waier, and the consequent 
abstraction <f heat from the soil, isinagreaimeasure 
prevented by draining the water out at the hottomot 

How does 
Why doe; 

How does it prevent the ubstraetion of heat from the Boii t 
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the soil, instead of leaving it to be dried oif from the 
surface. 

When water assumes the gaseoua (or vapory) 
form, it takes up 1723 times as much heat as it con- 
tained while a liquid. A large part of this heat is 
derived from surrounding substances. When water 
is sprinkled on the floor, it cools the room ; because, 
a8 it becomes a vapor, it takes heat from the room. 
The reason why vapor does not feel hotter than liciiiid 
water is, that, while it contains 1*723 times as much 
heat, it is 1723 as large. Hence, a cubic inch of 
vapor, into which we place the bulb of a thermometer, 
contains no -more heat than a cubic inch of water. 
The principle is the same in some other cases. A 
sponge containing a table-spoonful of water is just 
as wet as one twice as large and containing two 



If a wet cloth be placed on the head, and the 
evaporation of its water Msisted by fanning, the head 
becomes cooler — a portion of its heat being taken to 
sustain the vapory condition of the water. 

The same principle holds true with the soil. 
When the evaporation of water is rapidly going on, 
by the assistance of the sun, wind, etc., a lai^e quan- 
tity of heat is abstracted, and the soil becomes cold. 

How miioh heat does water take up in becoming vnporf 

Why does water spi'iokieiJ on a floor render it oooiei' ! 

Why is aot a cubic inch of vapor warmer than a, cubic inch of 
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When there is no evaporation taking place, except 
of water which has heen deposited on the lower por- 
tions of soil, and caiTicd to the surface by capillary 
attraction (as ia nearly true on under-drained soils), 
the loss of heat is compensated by that taken from 
the moisture in the atmosphere by the soil, in the 
above-named manner. 

This cooling of the soil by the evaporation of 
water, is of vei-y ^eat injury to its powers of pro- 
ducing crops, and the fact that under-drains avoid it, 
is one of the best arguments in favor of their use. 
Some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the amount 
of heat taken from the soil in this way, from the 
fact that, in midsummer, 25 hogsheads of water may 
be evaporated from a single acre in twelve houi-g. 

18, When not saturated with water the soil ad- 
mits the water of rains, etc., which bring, with them 
fertilizing gases from the cdmospMre, to be deposited 
among the absorbent parts of soil, and given up to 
the necessities of the plant. When this rain falls 
on lands already saturated, it cannot enter the soil, 
but must run off from the surface, or be removed by 
evaporation, either of which is injurious. The first, 
because fertilizing matter is washed away. The se- 
cond, because the soil is deprived of necessary heat. 

19. The formation of crust on the surface of the 
soil is due to the evaporation of water, which is 

When rains are allowed to enlfr t!ie eoii, how do tliey benefit it ! 
How do und«r-di'aiiia prevent the formation of a crust on the 
surface of a Eoil ? 
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drawn up from below by capillary attraction. It 
arises from the fact that the water in the soil is sat- 
urated with mineral substances , whi eh it leaves at 
ita point of evaporation at the surface. This soluble 
matter from below, oftCE forma a very hard crust, 
which is a complete shield to prevent the admission 
of air with its ameliorating effects, and should, as 
far aa possible, be avoided. Under-draining is the 
beet means of doing this, as it is the best means of 
lessening the evaporation. 

The foregoing are some of the more important 
reasons why under- draining is always beneficial. 
Thorough experiments have amply proved the truth 
of the theory. 

The kinds of soil henefited by under- draining are 
nearly as unlimited as the kinds of soil in existence. 
It is a common opinion, among farmers, that the only 
soils which require draining are those which are at 
times covered with water, such as swamps and other 
low lands ; but the facts stated in the early part of 
this chapter, show us that everj' kind of soil — wet, 
dry, compact, or light — receives benefit from the 
treatment. The fact that land is too dry, is as 
much a reason why it ebould be drained, as that it 
is too wet, as it overcomes drought as effectually as it 
removes the injurious effects of too much water. 

All soils in which the water of heavy rains does 
not immediately pass down to a depth of at least 

What kindeof soil are benefited by u □ dor-draining P 
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thiHy inches, should be under-draiiied, and the ope- 
ration, if carried on with judgment, would invariably 
result in profit. 

Of the precise profits nf under-draining this is 
not the place to speak : many of the agricultural 
papers contain numerous accounts of its euecees. It 
may be well to remark here, that many English far- 
mers give it, as their experience, that under-drains 
pay for themselves everj' three years, or that they 
produce a perpetual profit of 33S per cent., or their 
original cost. This is not the opinion of theories 
and booh farmers. It is the conviction of practical 
men, who know, from experience, that under-drains 
are beneficial. 

The best evidence of the utility of nnder-drain- 
ing is the position, with regard to it, which has been 
taken by the English national government, which 
affords much protection to the agricultQral interests 
of her people — a protection which in this country is 
unwisely and unjustly withheld. 

In England a very large sum from the public 
treasury has been appropriated as a fund for loans, 
on under-drains, which is lent to farmers for the pur- 
pose of under- draining their estates, the only secu- 
rity given being the increased valneof the soil. The 
time allowed for payments is twenty years, and only 
five per cent, interest is chained. By the influence 

What do Enijlish farmers name aa the profits of uader-drniniag i 

WhatEtand lias be - *-'--- i— ■' - ^--'--'- - - ■' 

regard to uncjer-drainii: 
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of this patronage, the actual wealth of the kingdom 
is being rapidly increased, while the farmers them- 
selves, can raise their farms to any desired state of 
fertility, without immediate investment. 

The best proof that the government has not 
acted injudiciously in this matter is, that private 
capitalists are fast employing their money in the 
same manner, and loans on under-drains are con- 
sidered a very safe investment. 

There is no doubt that we may soon have similar 
facilities for improving our farms, and when we do, 
we shall find that it is unnecessary to move West to 
find good soil. The districts nearer market, where 
the expense of transportation is much less, may, by 
the aid of under-drains, and a judicious system of 
cultivation, be made equally fertile. 

One very important, though not strictly agricul- 
tural, effect of thorough drainage is its removal of 
certain local diseases, peculiar to the vicinity of 
marshy or low moist soils. The health-reports in 
several places in England, show that where /ezrer and 
ague was once common, it has almost entirely dis- 
appeared since the general use of under-drains in 
those locaHties. 

How does under-draining affept the lionlthfiilne^a of miii'shy 
Deseribe the aub-soil plow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The sub-soil plow is an implement differing in figure 
from the surface plow. It does not turn a furrow, 
but merely runs through the sub-soil like a mole — 
loosening and making it finer by lifting, but allowing 
it to fall hack and occupy its former place. It 
usually follows the surface plow, entering the soil to 
the depth of from twelve to eighteen inches below 
the bottom of the surface furrow. 

The best pattern now made (the Mapes plow) is 
represented in the following figure. 
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The Eub-Boil plows first made raised the whole soU 
about e^ht inches, and required very great power in 
their use often six, eight, or even ten oxen. The 
Mapes plow, raising the soil but slightly, may be 
\\'Orked with much less power, and produces equally 
good results. Ifc may be ran to its full depth in most 
soils by a single yoke of oxen. 

Of course Ji motion in the soil of but one and a half 
inches is very slight, but it is sufficient to move each 
particle from the one next to it which, in dry soils, is 
all that is necessary. Whoever has examined a pile 
of cannon-balls must have observed that at the points 
where they touch each other, there ia a little nist. In 
the soil, the same is often the case. Where the par- 
ticles touch each other, thereis such a chemical change 
produced as renders them fit for the use of plants. 
While these particles remain in their first position, 
the changed portions are out of tlie reach of roots ; 
but, if, by the aid of the sub-soil plow, their position 
is altered, these parte are exposed for the uses of 
plants. If we hold in the hand a ball of dry clay, 
and press it hard enough to produce the least motion 
among its particles, the whole mass becomes pul- 
verized. On the same principle, the sub-soil plow 
renders the compact lower soil sufSciently fine for the 
requirements of fertility. 

DeBoribc tlia Mnpes plow. 

Whyis themolJDnin thesoilofoiieaiid n half inches sufficient! 
How doea the (ijydatiun of the purtieles of the soil rt 
rusting of cannon biiUs in a file f 
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Notwithstanding its great benefits on land, which 
18 sufficiently dry, sub-soiling cannot be recommended 
for wet lands ; for, in such case, the rains of a single 
season would often be sufficient to entirely overcome 
ita effects by packing the subsoil down to its former 



On lands not overcharged with water, it is 
productive of the beat results, it being often suf- 
ficient to turn the balance between a gaining and 
a losing business in farming. 

It increases nearly every effect of under-draining ; 
especially does it overcome drought, by loosening the 
soil, and admitting air to circulate among the particles 
of the sub-soil and deposit its moisture on the prin- 
ciple described in the chapter on under-draining. 

It deepens the surface-soil, because it admits roots 
into the sub-soil where they decay and leave carbon, 
while the circulation of air so affects the mineral 
parts, that they become of a fertilizing character. 
The deposit of carbon gives to the subsoil the power 
of absorbing, and retaining the atmospheric fertilizers, 
which are more freely presented, owing to the fact 
that the air is allowed to circulate with greater 
freedom. As a majority of roots decay in the surfeco- 
soil, they there deposit much mineral matter obtain- 
ed from the sub-soil. 

The retention of atmospheric manures is more 

Why are tlie beaefitsof Bub-soiliiignotpti'mnnBut on -wetlands? 
Does Bub-eolling overcume drought t 
How does it deepen the surface soil ! 
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flilly ensured by the better exposui'o of the clayey 
portions of the soil. 

Those manures which are artiticially applied, by 
being plowed under to greater depths, are less liable 
to evaporation, as, from the greater amount of soil 
above them, their escape will more probably be 
arrested ; and, from the greater prevalence of roots, 
they are more liable to be taken up by plants. 

The sub-soil often contains matters which are de- 
ficient in the surface-soil. By the use of the sub-soil 
plow, they are rendered available. 

Sub-soiling is similar to under-draining in con- 
tinuing the tillering of grasses, and in getting rid of 
the poisonous exeremcntitious matter of plants. 

When the sub-soil is a thin layer of clay on a 
sandy bed (as iu some plants of Cumberland Co, 
Maine), the sub-soii plow, by passing tlu-ough it, 
opens a passage for water, and often affords a suf- 
ficient drainage. 

If plants will grow better on a soil six inches 
deep than on one of three inches, there is no reason 
why they should not be benefited in proportion, by 
disturbing the soil to the whole depth to which roots 
will travel — which is usually more than two feet. 

Wliy ia the i-etentioii of ntmospherio innnurca ensui-cd by aub- 
eoiling ? 

Why are organic manurcn plowed deeply under tlie soil, lea? 
liable to eTaporation than when deposited near the surface f 

How does Bub-soiling resemble under-draining iu relation to the 
tillering of grasses) 

When the sub-aoi! conaista of athia layer of clay ou a sandy bed, 
what use may be made of tJie eub-aoil plow ! 
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The minute rootlets of com and most other plants, 
will, if allowed by cultivation, occupy the soil to the 
depth or thirty-four inches, having a iibre in nearly 
every cubic inch of the soU for the whole distance. 
There are very few cultivated plants whoso roots 
would not travel to a depth of thirty inches or more. 
Even the onion sends its roots to the depth of 
eighteen inches when the soil is well cultivated. 

The object of loosening the soil is to admit 
roots to a sufficient depth to hold the plant in its 
position — to obtain the nutriment necessary to its 
growth — to receive moisture from tho lower portions 
of the soil — and, if it be a bulb, tuber, or tap, to 
assume the form req^uisite for itd largest develop- 
ment. 

It must be evident that roots, penetrating the 
soil to a depth of two ieet, anchor the plant with 
greater stability than- those which are spread more 
thinly near the surface. 

The roots of plants traversing the soil to such 
great distances, and being located in nearly every 
part, absorb mineral and other food, in solution in 
water, only through the spongioles at their ends. 
Consequently, by having these ends in every part 
of the soil, it is all brought under contribution, and 

To how great a depth will tlie luoU of plaota iisviitlly occupy 
What is the object of loosening the soil ! 
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the amount supplied is greater, while the demand on 
any particular part may be less than when the whole 
requirements of plants have to he supplied from a 
depth of a few inches. 

The ahility of roots, to assume a natural shape 
in the soil, and grow to their largest sizes, must 
depend on the condition of the soil. If it is finely 
pulperized to the whole depth to which they ought 
to go, they will be fully developed ; while, if the soil 
be too hard for penetration, they will be deformed 
or small. Thus a caiTot may grow to the length of 
two and a half feet, and be of perfect shape, while, if 
it meet in its course at a depth of eight or ten inches 
a cold, hard sub-soil, its growth must be arrested, or 
ils form injured. 

Roots are turned aside by a hard sub-soil, as 
they would be if received by the surface of a plate of 
glass. 

Add to this the fact that cold, impenetrable sub- 
soils are chemically uncongenial to vegetation, and 
vre have sufficient evidence of the importance, and 
in many cases the absolute necessity of sub-soiling 
and under-draining. 

It is unnecessary to urge the fact that a garden soil 
of two feet is more productive than a field soil of six 
inches ; and it is certain that proper attention to 
these two modes of cultivation will in a majority of 
cases make a garden of the field — more than doubhng 

May |Tiir<iteD 3oih be protitably imitated ia field culture ! 
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its value iti ease of working, increased produce, cer- 
tain security against drought, and more even distri- 
butiou of the demands on the soil — while the outlay 
will be immediately repaid by an increase of eropa. 

The sub-soil win be much improved in its charac- 
ter the first year, and a continual advancement 
renders it in time ecLual to the original surface-soil, 
and extending to a depth of two feet or more. 

The sub-soil plow ia eoming rapidly into use. 
There are now in New Jersey more foundries casting 
sub-soil plows than there were sub-soil plows in the 
State six years ago. The implement has there, as 
well as in many other places, ceased to be a curiosity ; 
and the man who now objects to its use, is classed 
with him who shells his corn on a shovel over a half- 
bushel, instead of employing an improved machine, 
which will enable him to do more in a day than he 
can do in the " good old way " in a week. 

Had we space, we might give many instances of 
the success of sub-soiling, but the agricultural papers 
of the present day (at least one of which every farmer 
should take) have so repeatedly published its advan- 
tages, that we will not do so. 

In no case will its use be foimd any thing but 
satisfactory, except in occasional instances where 
there is some chemical difficulty in the sub-soil, which 
s will tell us how to overcome. 
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Aa was before stated, its use on wet lands is not 
advisable until they have been under-drained, as 
excess of water prevents its effects from being per- 
manent. 



CHAPTER V. 



PLOWING AND OTHER MODES 
VERIZIKG THE SOIL 



The advantages of pulverizing the soil, and the rea- 
sons why it is necessary, are now too well known to 
need remark. Few fanners, when they plow, dig, or 
harrow, are enabled to give substantial reasons for 
so doing. If they will reflect on what has been said 
in the previous chapters, concerning the supply of 
mineral food to the plant by the soil, and the effect 
of air and moisture about roots, they will find more 
satisfaction in their labor than it can afford when 
applied without thought. 



The kind of plow used in cultivating the 

May tba ^Btisfactioc nttendin^ Ubor be iQcreased by e.a uad^i'- 
standing of the natural laws n'hich regulate our operations ! 
On what depends the kind of plow to be used I 
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soil must be decided by tbe kind of soil. This ques- 
tion the practical, observing farmer will be able to 
solve. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that the plow 
which tous the deepest, with tbe same amount of 
ibrce, is the best. 

We might enter more fully into this matter but 
for want of space. 

The advantages of deep plowing cannot bo too 
strongly urged. 

The statement that the deeper and the_^n€r the 
soil is rendered, the more productive it will become, 
is in every respect tnie, and which no single instance 
will contradict. 

It must not be inferred from this, that we would 
advise a farmer, who has always plowed his soil to 
the depth of only six inches, to double the depth at 
once. Such a practice in some soils would be highly 
injurious, as it would completely bury the more fer- 
tile and better cultivated soil, and bring to the top 
one which contains no organic matter, and has ne- 
ver been subject to atmospheric influences. This 
would, perhaps, be so little fitted for vegetation that 
it would scarcely sustain plants until their roots could 
reach the more fertile parts below. Such treatment 
of the soil (turning it upside down) is excellent in 
garden culture, where the great amount of manures 

Wliat is a general ruio with regard to this ? 

Should deep plowing be immediately adopted I Why f 

Why is tliis oonrae of treatment adrimible for gulden culture? 
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applied is sufficient to overcome the temporary bar- 
renness of the soil, but it is not to be recommended 
for all^Zrf cultivation, where much lesw manure is 
employed. 

The course to be pursued in such cases is to plow 
om inch deeper each year. By this means the soil 
may be gradually deepened to any desired extent. 
The amount of uncongenial soil wliich wilj thus be 
brought up, is shght, and will not interfere at all with 
the fertility of the soil, while the elevated portion 
wUl become, in one year, so altered by exposure, 
that it will equal the rest of tho soil in fertility. 

Oi'ten where iime has been used in excess, it has 
sunk to the sub-aoil, where it remains inactive. The 
slight deepening of the surface plowing would mix 
this lime with the surface-soil, and render it again 
useful. 

When the soil is light and sandy, resting on a 
heavy clay sub-soil, or clay on sand, the bringing 
up of the mass from below will in^rove the texture 
of the soil. 

As an instance of the success of deep plowing, we 
call to mind the case of a farmer in New Jersey, 
who had a field which had yielded about twenty-five 
bushels of corn per afire. It had been cultivated at 
ordinary depths. After laying it out in eight step 
lands {24J'eet), he plowed it at all depths from five 

How ehould field plowiug be oonduoted t 

How does such treatment affect eoiU previously limed I 

How may it soinetimea improve enndy or clay soils! 
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to ten inches, on the different lands, and sowed oats 
evenly over the whole field. The crop on the five 
inch soil was very poor, on the six inch rather hotter, 
on the seven inch better still, and on the ten inch 
soil it was as fine as ever grew in K ew Jersey ; 
it had stiff straw and broad leaves, while the grain 
was also much better than on the remainder of 
the field. 

There is an old anecdote of a man who died, 
leaving bis sons with the information that he had 
buried a pot of gold for them, somewhere on the 
farm. They commenced digging for the gold, and 
dug over the whole farm to a great depth without 
finding the gold. The digging, however, so enriched 
the soil tliat they were fully compensated for their 
disappointment, and became wealthy from the in- 
creased produce of their farm. 

Farmers will find, on experiment, that they have 
gold buried in their soil, if they will but dig deep 
enough toobtatn it. The. law gives a man the own- 
ership of the soil for an indefinite distance from the 
surface, but few seem to realize that there is another 
farm below the one they are cultivating, which ia 
<iuite as valuable as the one on the surface, if it were 
but properly worked. 

Fall plowing, especially for heavy lands, is a very 
good means of securing the action of the frosts of 
winter to pulverize the soil. If it be a stiff clay, it 

What kind of soils ar« bsnefitad bj fall plowing ! 
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may bo well to throw the soil up into ridges (by 
ridgmg and back furrowing), eo as to expose the 
largest possible amount of surface to the freezing 
and thawing of winter. Sandy soils should not be 
plowed ia the full, as it renders them too light. 



A recent invention baa been made in England, 
known as the digging machine or rotary spade, which 
— although from having too much gearing between 
the power and the part performing the Ial)or, it is not 
adapted to general use—has given such promise of 
future success, that Mr. Mechi (an agricultural writer 
of the highest standing) has said that '' the plow is 
doomed." This can hardly be true, for the varied 
uses to which it may be applied, will guarantee its 
continuance in the favor of the fanner. 

Already, in this country, Messrs. Gibbs & Mapes, 
have invented a digging machine of very simple eon- 
etniction, which seems calculated to serve an excel- 
lent purpose, even in the hands of the farmer of lim- 
ited means. 

Its friends assert that, with one pair of oxen, it 
will dig perfectly three feet wide, and for a depth of 
fifteen inches. An experiment with an unperfected 
machine, in the presence of the writer, 
justify their hopes. 
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T^ia maciiine thorot^hly pulverizes the soil to a 
considerable depth, and for smooth land must prove 
far superior to the plow, 

THE HABBOW AKD CULTIVATOK. 

The harrow, an implement largely used in all 
parts of the world, to pulverize the soil, and break 
cloda, has become bo firmly rooted in the affections 
of farmers, that it must be a very long time before 
they can be convinced that it is not the best imple- 
ment for the use to which it is devoted. It is true 
that it pulverizes the soil for a depth of two or three 
inches, and thus much improves its appearance, bene- 
fiting it, without doubt, for the earhest stages of the 
growth of plants. Its action, however, is very defec- 
tive, because, from the wedge shape of its teeth, it 
continually actsto/iacfe the soil; thus — although fa- 
vorable for the germination of the seed — it is not cal- 
culated to benefit the plant during the later stages of 
its growth, when the roots require the soil to be pul- 
verized to a considerable depth. 

The cultivator may be considered an improved 
haiTow. The principal difference between tbem 
being, that while the teeth of the hari'ow are pointed 
at the lower end, those of the cultivator are shaped 
lilce a small double plow, being large at the bottom 

Why is tlie Iia\TOW a defactiva implement! 
Why U th« oultivntor superior to the harrew ! 
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and growing smaller towards the top. They lift the 
earth up, instead of pressing it downwards, thus loos- 
ening instead of compacting the soil. 

Many styles of cultivators are now sold at agri- 
cultural warehouses. A very good one, for field use, 
may be made by substituting the cidtivator teeth for 
the spikes in an old harrow frame. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MULCHING, WEED 



Rolling the soil with a large roller, arranged to be 
drawn by a team, is in many instances a good ac- 
cessory to cultivation. By its means, the following 
results are obtained : — 

1. The soil at the surface is pulverized without 
the compacting of the lower parts, the area of con- 
tact being large. 

2. The stones on the land are pressed down so as 
to be out of the way of the scythe in mowing. 

3. The soil is comjiactcd around seeds after sow- 
ing in such a manner as to exclude light and iotcmch 
them in every part, both of which are essential 

Name some of the benpfiU ot rollingi 
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to their germination and to the healthfulness of the 
plants. 

4. The soil is so compacted at the eurface, that 
it ia less frequented by grubs, etc., than when it is 
more loose. 

5. When the soil is smoothed in this manner, 
there is less surface exposed for the evaporation of 
water with its cooling effect. 

6. Light sandy lands, hy being rolled hi the fall, 
are rendered moi-e compact, and the loosening effects 
of frequent freezing and thawing are avoided. 

Although productive of these various effects, roll- 
ing should he adopted only with much care, and 
should never be applied to very heavy lands, except 
in dry weather when lumpy after plowing, as its 
tendency in such cases would he to render them stili 
more difficult of cultivation. Soils in which air does 
not circulate freely, are not improved by rolling, as 
it presses the surface-particles still more closely 
together, and prevents the free admission of the at- 



If well under-drained, a large majority of soils 
would doubtless he benefited by a judicious use of the 
roller,® 

* Fiald roUei-B sliould be made in Bastions, for ease of turning, 
should th« roller be used t 
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Mulching (called Gurneyisni in England) consists 
in covering the soil with salt hay, litter, seaweed, 
leiives, spent tanbark, chips, or other refuse matter. 

Everj" farmer must have noticed that, if a board 
or rail, or an old bmsh-lieap be removed in spring 
from soil where grass is gi'owing, the grass afterwards 
grows in those places much larger and better than 
in other j>art8 of the field. 

This improvement arises from various causes. 

1. The evaporati(Mi of water from the soil is pre- 
vented during drought by the shade afforded by the 
ranlch ; and it is therefoi'c kept in better condition, 
as to moisture and temperature, than when evapora- 
tion goes on more freely. This condition is well cal- 
culated to adrance the chemical changes necessary to 
prepare the matters — both organic and mineral — 
in the soil for the use of plants. 

2. By preventing evaporation, we partially pro- 
tect the "Soil from losing ammonia resultant from 
decaying organic matter. 

3. A heavy mulch' breaks the foroe of rains, and 
prevents them from compacting the soil, as would be 
the result, were no 8ueh precaution taken. 

4. Mulching protects the surface-soil from freea- 
ing as readily as when exposed, and thus keeps it 
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longer open for the admission of air and moisture. 
When unprotected, the soil early becomes frozen ; 
and all water falling, instead of entering as it should 
do, passes off on the surface. 

5. The throwing out of winter grain is often pre- 
vented, because this is due to the freezing of the 
surface-soil. 

6. Mulching prevents the growth of some weeds, 
because it removes from them the fostering heat of 
the sun. 

Many of the best nui-sery-men keep the soil about 
the roots of young trees mulched continually. One 
of the chief arguments for tliie treatment is, that it 
prevents the removal of the moisture from the soil 
and the consequent Joss of heat. Also that it keeps 
up a full supply of water for the uses of the roots, be- 
cause it keeps the soil cool, and causes a deposit of dew. 

7. Italaopreventathe "baking" ofthesoil, ortho 
formation of a crust. 

It is to be recommended in nearly all cases to sow 
oats very thinly over land intended for winter fallow 
after the removal of crops, as they will grow a little 
before being killed by the frost, when they will fall 
down, thus affording a very benefieia! mulch to the soil. 

When farmers spread manure on their fields in the 
fall to be plowed under in the spring, they benefit 

Why does inulohing take the place of artifioiul watering ! 

Why IB !Iie late sowiag of oats beneSciul ? 

From who.! sriees the chief beneSC of top dreasiog the soil with 
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the land by the mulching more than by the addition 
of fertilizing matter, because they give it the pro- 
tecting influence of the straw, etc., while they lose 
much of the ammonia of their manure by evapora- 
tion. The same mulching might be more cheaply 
done with leaves, or other refuse matter, and the 
ammonia of the manure made available by compost- 
ing with absorbents. 

. It is an old and true saying that " snow is the 
poor man's manure." The reason why it is so bene- 
ficial is, chiefly, that it acts as a most excellent 
mulch. It contains no more ammonia than rain- 
water does ; and, were it not for the fact that it 
protects the soil against loss of heat, and produces' 
other benefits of mulching, it would have no more 
advantageous effect. The severity of winters at the 
North is partially compensated by the long duration 
of snow. 

It is a well known fact that when there is but 
little snow in cold countries, wheat is very liable to 
be winter killed. The same protection is afforded by 
artificial mulching. 

This treatment is peculiarly applicable to the 
cultivation of flowers, both in pots and in beds out 
of doors. It is almost indispensable to the profitable 
production of strawberries, and many other garden 
crops, such as asparagus, rhubarb, etc. Many say 
that the best treatment for trees is to put stones 

Why is BDOW pftrtioularly benefioiftl) 
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about their roots. This is simply mulching them, 
and might be done more cheaply by the use of leaves, 
copying the action of nature in forests ; * for, unless 
these stones be removed in spring, they will sink and 
compact the soil in part during open weather. 



If a farmer were asked — ^what is the use of tveecU ? 
he might make out c[uite a list of their benefits, 
among which might be some of the following : — 

1. They shade tender plants, and in a measure 
serve as a mulch to the ground. 

2. Some weeds,, by their offensive odor, drive 
away- many insects. 

3. They may serve as a green crop to he plowed 
into the soil, and increase its organic matter. 

4. They make iia stir the soil, and thus increase 
its fertility. 

Still, while thinking out these excuses for weeds, 
he would see other and more urgent reasons why they 
should not be allowed to grow. 

1. They occupy the soil to the disadvantage of 
crops, 

* The beneficial effects of mulching is so great aa to load us lo 
the ooDolnsifiQ that it has other meana of action than thosa men- 
tioned in thia book. Future espei-iments may lead to more know- 
ledge on tbia subject. 

What are some of the uaea of weeds ! Their dieadvaiitagea 1 
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2. They exclude light and heat from cultivated 
plants, and thus interfere with their growth. 

3. They take up mineral and other matters frora 
the soil, and hold them during the growing season, 
thus depriving crops of their use. 

It is not necessary to argue the injury done by 
weeda. Every farmer is well convinced that they 
should be destroyed, and the best means of accom- 
plishmg this ai-e of the greatest importance. 

In the firat place, we should protect ourselves 
iigainst their increase. This may be done : — 

By decomposing all manures in compost, whereby 
the seeds contained will be kUled by the heat of 
fermentation ; or, if one bushel of salt be mixed 
through each cord of compost (as before recommend- 
ed), it will kill seeds as well as grubs, — 

By hoeing, or, otherwise, destroying growing 
weeds before they mature their seeds, and 

By keeping the soil in the best chemical condition. 

Thia last point is one of much importance. It 
is well known that soils deficient in potash, will 
naturally produce one kind of plants, while soils 
deficient in phosphoric acid will produce plants 
of another species, etc. Many soils produce certain 
weeds which would not grow on them if they were 
made chemically perfect, as indicated by analysis. It is 
also believed that those weeds, which naturally grow on 
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the most fertile soils, are the ones most easily des- 
troyed. There are exceptioBS (of which the Thistle 
is one), but this is given as a general rule. 

By careful attention to the foregoing pointa, 
weeds may be kept from increasing while those 
already in the soil may be eradicated in various 
ways, chiefly by mechanical means, such as hoeing, 
plowing, etc.* 

Prof. Mapes says that six bushels of salt annually 
sown broadcast over each acre of land, will destroy 
very many weeds as well aa grubs and worms. 

The common Jioe is a very imperfect tool for the 
purpose of removing weeds, as it prepares a better 
soil for, and replants in a position to grow, nearly aa 
many weeds as it destroys. 

The scuffle-hoe (or push-hoe) is much more effec- 
tive, as, when worked hy a man walking backwards, 
and retiring as he works, it leaves nearly all of the 
weeds on the surface of the soU to be killed by the 
sun. When used in this way, the earth is not 

* It is poseible thot the esorementitiotJB matter thrown out by 
some plants may be Buffiuiently destruotiTc to other kinds to ec- 
terminate them from the soil — thus, farmers in Maine pay that a 
single crop of turnips wiU entirely rid the soil of witch gras». This 
is, undoubtedl)', the effeot of the eserementitious iniitter of the 
turnips. This eubjeet is one of praotionl importance, and deoiandB 
close investigation by farmers, ■which may lead to its being re- 
duced to a system. 
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trodden on after being hoed — as is the case when 
the common hoe is employed. This treading, besides 
compacting the soil, covers the roots of many weeds, 
and causes them to grow again. 

Much of the labor of weeding usually performed 
by men, might be more cheaply done by horses. 
There are various implements for this purpose, some 
of which are coming, in many parts of the country, 
into very general use. 

One of the best of these is the Langdon Sorse 
Hoe, which is a shovel-shaped plow, to be I'ua one 
or two inches deep. It has a wing on each side to 
prevent the earth from falling on to the plants in the 
rows.. At the rear, or upper edge, is a kind of rake 
or comb, which allows the earth to pass through, 
while the weeds pass over the comb and fall on the 
surface of the soil, to he killed by the heat of the 
Sim. It is a simple and cheap tool, and will perform 
the work of twenty men with hoes. The hand hoe 
will be necessary only in the rows. 

CDLTIVATOB. 

The cultivator, which was described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and of which there are various pat- 
terns in use, is excellent for weeding, and for loosen- 
ing the soil between the rows of corn, etc. The 

How may maoli labor be aaved in remoTing weeds I 
Whitt is the Langdon horse-hoe) 
Deaoribe the -universnl cultivator ? 
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.one called the universal cultivator, having its side 
bars made of iion, curved so that at whatever dis- 
tance it is placed the teeth will point straight for- 
ward, ia a much better too! than those of the older 
patterns, which had the teeth so arranged that when 
set for wide rows, they pointed towards the clevis. 
It is difEcult to keep such a cultivator in its place, 
while the " universal " is as difficult to move out of 
a straight line. 

IMPROVED HOESa-HOE. 

The improved horse-koe is a combination of the 
" Langdon" horse hoe and the cultivator, and is the 
best inijilenient, for many purposes, that has yet 
been niade.*^ 




iiiide .i!ii] sold by Riigglee, Sou 
id Qiiinoy Hall, Boston. 
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HAKTE3TING MACHINES. 



Until within a comparatively short period, but 
little attention has been paid to the production of 
machines for harvesting the various crops. 

During the past few years, however, manj' valu- 
able inventions have appeared. Among these we 
notice Ketchum's mower, Hussey's mower and reaper, 
and Wagener's grain and grass seed harvester. The 
latter machine gathers only the grain, and seeds of 
the crop, leaving the straw to be plowed under the 
soil, thus maintaining its supply of soluble silicates, 
and increasing its amount of organic matter. After 
taking the seed heads from the standing straw and 
grasses, it thrashes them, blows out the chaff, sepa- 
rates the different kinds of seeds, and discharges 
thetn into bags ready for market. It consists of a 
car containing the machinery ; to this may be at- 
tached any required number of horses. The inventor 
afErms that it has harvested the grain of two acres 
in one hour, performing the work with accuracy.* 



There is much truth in the following proverbs : 
" A garden that is well kept, is kept easily." 
" You must conquer weeds, or weeds will conquer 
you." 

* This maeliine is move fully noticed in the advortising pagsa. 
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It is almost impossible to give a recapitulation 
of the matlers treated in this section, as it is, it- 
self, but an outline of subjects which might occupy 
our whole boob. The scholar and the farmer should 
understand every principle which it contains, as well 
as they understand the multiplication table ; and 
their application will be found, in every instance, to 
produce the best results. 

The two great rules of mechanical cultivation 
are — 

Thoeough under-deaininq. 

Beep and frequent disturbance oe the 

SOIL. 

Wbat are the two great rules in mechanical oultivation ! 
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SECTION FIFTH. 
ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTEE I. 



At tlie present time, when Kuch marked improve- 
ments have been, and are still being made, in the 
practice of agriculture, the fai'mer cannot - be too 
strongly advised to procure an analysis of his soil, 
and for obvious i-easons. 

It has been sufficiently proved that the plant 
draws from the soil certain kinds of mineral matter, 
in certain proportions ; also, that if the soil do not 
contain the constituents required, the plants cannot 
obtain them, and consequently cannot grow. Fur- 
thermore, in proportion to the ability of the soil to 
supply these materials, in exactly the same propor- 

Why does true practical economy require that the soil should be 
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tion will it, when under good treatment, produce 
good and abundant crops. 

All admit the value and the necessity of ma- 
nures ; they are required to make up deficiencies 
in the soil, and consequently, they must supply to it 
the matters which are wanting. In order to know 
what is wanting, we must know the composition of 
the soil. This can be learned only by accurate chem- 
ical analysis. Such an analysis every farmer must 
possess before Jie can conduct his operations with true 
p^-actical economy. 

An important question now arises as to whether 
each farmer can make his own analyses. He cannot 
do BO without long study and practice. The late 
Prof. Norton said that, at least two years' time would 
be necessary to enable a man to become compe- 
tent to make a reliable analysis. When we reflect 
that a farmer may never need more than five or six 
analyses, we shall see that the time necessary to learn 
the art would be much more valuable than the cost 
of the analyses (at $5 or §10 each), setting aside the 
cost of apparatus, and the fact that while practising 
in the laboratory, ho must not use his bands for any 
labor that would unfit them for the most delicate 
manipulations. 

Neither will travelling chemists be able to make 
i as accurately and as cheaply as those who 



Why will n 
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work in their own laboratories, where their apparatus 
is not liable to the many injuries consequent on fre- 
quent removal. The cost of sending one hundred 
samples of soil to a distant chemist, would he rtmoh 
less than the expense of having his apparatus bi-oughfc 
to the town where his services are required. 

The, way in which an analysis should he- used is a 
matter of much impoi'tance. To a man who knows 
nothing of chemistry (be he ever so successful a far- 
mer), an analysis, as received from a chemist, would 
be as useless and unintelligible as though it were writ- 
ten in Chinese ; while, if a chemist who knew nothing 
offarming, were to give him advice concerning the ap- 
plication of manures, he would be led equally astray, 
and his course would be any thing but practica}. It 
is necessary that chemical and practical knowledge 
should he combined, and then the value of analysis 
wCl be fnlly demonstrated. The amount of know- 
ledge required is not great, but it must be thorough. 
The information contained in this little book is suf- 
ficient, but it would be folly for a man to attempt to 
use an analysis from readjng it once hurriedly over. 
It must be studied and thought on with great care, 
before it can be of material assistance. The even- 
ings of one winter, devoted to this subject, will en- 
able a farmer to understand the application of ana- 
lysis to practical farming, especially if other and 

How may a fanner obtain the requisite knowledge? 

When are the •ervioeB of a eoDiuUiug agiicaltnriat taquired I 
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more compendious worba are also read. A less time 
could hardly be recomni ended. 

Wliere this attention cannot be giren to the sub- 
ject, the services of a Considting Agriculturist should 
be employed to advise the treatment necessary to ren- 
der fertile the soil analyzed. 

Every farmer, however, should learn enough of 
the principles of agriculture to be able to use an 
snalysis, when procured, without such assistance.* 

Nearly all scientific men (all of the highest merit) 
are unanimous in their conviction of the pradicai 
value of an analysis of soils ; and a volume of in- 
stances of their success, with hardly a single failure, 
might be published. 

Prof Mapes says, in the Working Farmer, that 
he has given advice on hundreds of different soils, 
and not a single instance can be found where he has 
failed to produce a profit greater than the cost of 
analysis and advice. Dr. T, 0. Jackson, of Eoston, 
the late Prof. Norton, of Yale College, and others, 
have had universal success in this matter. 

Analysis must be considered the only sure road 
to economical farming. 

To select samples of soil for analysts, take a 
spadeful from various parts of the field — going to 
exactly the depth to which it has been plowed — un- 
til, say a wheel-barrow full, has been obtained. Mix 

* See Author's card Id the front of the book. 
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this well together, and send about a c[iiart or a pint of 
it (free from stones) to the chemist. This wil! repre- 
sent aii of that part of the farm which has been sub- 
ject to the same cultivation, and is of the same me- 
chanical character. If there are marked differences 
in the kinds of soil, separate analyses will be neces- 
sary. 

When an analysis is obtained, a regular debtor 
and creditor account may be kept with the soil ; and 
the farmer may know by the composition of the ashes 
of hie crops, and the manures supplied, whether he 
is maintaining the fertility of his soU. 

Prof Mapes once purchased some land which 
could not produce corn at all, and by applying only 
such manures as analysis indicated to be neces- 
sary, at a cost of less than $2 per acre, he obtained 
the first year over fifty hushela of shelled corn per 
acre. The land has since continued to improve, and 
is as fertile as any in the State. It has produced ta 
one seaso^i a sufficient ci-op of cabbages to pay the 
expense of cultivation, and over $250 per acre be- 
sides, though it was apparently looiiMess when he 
purchased it. 

These are strong facts, and should arouse the far- 
mers of the whole country to their true interests. 
Let them not call the teachings of science " book- 
farming," but " prove all things — hold fast that 
which is good." 
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TABLES OF AN 



ANALYSES OF THE ASHES OP CROPS. 





No. I. 
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15 
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Oxide of Manganese 


1 
63 


Soda 


6 


Chlorine 
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Phosphoric Acid 


31 
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AsLes iQ 1000 dry parts .... 
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51 


31 
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No. V, 
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Amount of Inorganic Matter remoYed from the soil by ten 
bnahels of grfuns, etc., and by tbo straw, etc., required in 
their production — estimated in pounds: 
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Hay, 


3000 lbs. 
Osbbngfl 
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Oompoaition of Ashes, leached and niileached, showLog their 
mannrial value : 
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No. xm. 
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Si 
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99 
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52 
98 
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Lime 
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30 
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40 








43 




Chlorime 


1 



No. XIV. 

TOBACC O. 

Analysis of tie ash. of tho Plsst [Will & EYesedins] — 

Potasli 19.55 

Soda 0.27 

Magnesia 11.07 

Lime ' 48.68 

Phosphoric Acid 3.60 

Sulpht ■ ■ ■ ' 



Oxide of Iron 

Oblotide of Sodium . 



1.99 



of tho aah of the Boor [Berthier] — 



The Soluble parts consist of nearly — 

Carbonic Add 10.0 

Sulphuric Add 10.3 

Muriatic Add (Chlorine, ifco.) : 18.26 

Potash and Soda 61.44 

100.00 
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Amount of Aak left after burning 1000 Iba. of v 
ordinarily dry— 





^f> 




its straw 50 


Barley 


30 




" 50 


Oata 


40 




60 


Eye 
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40 


Indian Com 
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Meadow Hay 
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Potato 
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No. xvin. 








MAN-FEES. 








HORSE MANUKB. 




Solid Dnng— 










19.68 


Ash,. 








Water. 






77.25 



Potash 

Soda 

Oxide of Iron 

Magnesia 

Ozide of Manganese. . 

Phosphoric Acid 

Snlphnrio Acid 

Chlorine 



3.84 
2.18 
10.49 
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Solid (Ash)— 

Earthy Phosphates and a trace of Sulphate of Lime 
Sulphate of Soda and Potash, and Phosphateof Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 

Charcoal and L033 



Urea* 30.10 

Uric Acid I.OO 

Sal Ammoniac* 1.50 

Lactic Acid, etc 17.14 

Muoas 32 

Solphaf* of Potash 3.71 

Sulphate of Soda 3.16 

Phosphate of Ammonia* 1.65 

Earthy Phosphates 8.94 

Salt (Chloride of Sodinm) 4.45 

Silica 0.03 

67.00 
Water 933.00 

1000.00 



Solid (Aah)— 

Phosphates 30.9 

Peroxide of Iron 8.8 

Lime 1.5 

Sulphate of Lime (Plaster) 3.1 

Chloride of Pntasainm trace 

SiEca 63.7 

Loss 2.0 

100.0 
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OOMFARATIYE V 



ANALYSIS. 

No. SXI. 



^ '■'■'■ 



No. SXII. 
Water 






a.71 










Fixed Alkillna SalM. 








Chloride of Sodium (salt) 


89 






Fotrfgn Matter. 

SilioiouB grit and sand 


4.53 



Pot the aoaljais of fertile and bcirren soils, see page 72. 
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THE PRACTICAL FARMER. 
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THE PRACTICAL FARMER. 



Who ie the practical farmer ? Let los look at twn 
pictures and defcide. 

Here ia a farm of 100 acres in ordinary condi- 
tion. It is owned and tilled ty a hard-working maDj 
who, in the busy season, employs one or two assist- 
ants. The iarm is free from debt, but it does not 
produce an abundant income ; therefore, its owner 
cannot afford to purchase the best implements, or 
make other needed improvements ; besides, he don't 
believe in such things. His father was a good solid 
farmer ; so was his grandfather ; and so is he, or 
thinks he is. He is satisfied that ' the good old way ' 
is best, and he sticks to it. He works from morning 
till night ; from spring till fall. In the winter, he 
rests, as much as his lessened duties will allow. 
During this time, he reads little, or nothing. Least 
of all does he read about farming. He don't want 
to learn how to dig potatoes out of a book. Book 
farming ia nonsense. Many other aimilar ideas keep 
him from agricultural reading. His house is comfort- 
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able, and his bams are quite as good as his neigii- 
bors', while his farm gives him a living. It is true 
that his soil does not produce as much as it did ten 
years ago ; but prices are better, and he is satisfied. 

Let us look at his premises, and see how his 
affairs are managed. First, examine the land. Well, 
it is good fair land. Some of it is a httle springy, 
but is not to be called -wet. It will produce a ton 
and a half of hay to the acre — it used to produce 
two tons. There are some stonea on the land, but not 
enough in his estimation to do harm. The plowed 
fields are pretty good ; they will produce 35 bushels 
of com, 13 bushels of wheat, or 30 bushels of oats 
per acre, when the season is not dry. His father 
used to get more ; but, somehow, the ■weather is not 
so favorable as it was in old times. He has thought 
of raising^oot crops, but they take more labor than 
he can afford to hire. Over, in the back part of the 
land there is a muck-hole, which is the only piece of 
worthless land on the whole farm. 

Now, let us look at the barns and barn-yards. 
The stables are pretty good. There are some wide 
cracks in the siding, but they help to ventilate, and 
make it healthier for the cattle. The manure is 
thrown out of the back windows, and is left in piles 
under the eaves on the sunny side of the bar^. The 
rain and sun make it nicer to handle. The cattle 
have to go some distance for water ; and this gives 
them exercise. AU of the cattle are not kept in the 
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stable ; the fattening stocl:: are kept in the varioua 
fields, where hay is fed out to them from the stack. 
The barn-yard is often occupied by cattle, and ia 
covered with their manure, which lies there until it 
is carted on to the land. In the shed are the tools 
of the farm, consisting of carts, plows — ^not deep 
plows, this farmer thinks it best to have roots near 
the surface of the soil where they can have the benefit 
of the sun's heat,— a harrow, hoes, rakes, etc. These 
tools are all in good order ; and, unlike those of his 
less prudent neighbor, they are protected from the 
weather. 

The crops are cultivated with the plow and hoe, 
as they have been since the land was cleared, and 
as they always will be until this man dies. 

Here is the ' practical farmer ' of the present day. 
Hard working, out of debt, and economical — of dol- 
lars and cents, if not of soil and manures. He is a 
better farmer than two thirds of the three milliona 
of farmers in the country. He is one of the best 
farmers in his town— there are but few better in the 
county, not many in the State. He represents the 
better class of his profession. 

With all this, he ia, in matters relating to his 
busines*, an unreading, unthinking man. He knows 
nothing of the iirst principles of farming, and is suc- 
cessful by the indulgence of nature, not because he 
understands her, and is able to make the most of her 
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This is an tmpleasant fact, but it is one which 
cannot be denied. We do not say this to diapasage 
the farmer, but to arouse hini to a reahzation of his 
position and of his power to improve it. 

But let US see where he is wrong. 

He is wrong in thinking that his land does not 
need draining. He is wrong in being satisfied with 
one and a half tons of hay to the acre when he might 
easily get two and a half. He is wrong in not re- 
moving as far as possible every atone that can in- 
terfere with the deep and thorough cultivation of his 
soil. He is wrong in reaping less than his father did, 
when he should get more. He is wrong in ascribing 
to the weather, and similar causes, what is due to 
the actiial impoverishment of his soil. He is wrong 
in not raising turnips, carrots, and other roots, which 
his winter stock so much noed, when they might be 
raised at a cost of less than one third of their value 
as food. ' He is wrong in considering worthless a de- 
posit of muck, which is a mine of wealth if properly 
employed. He is wrong in ventilating his stables at 
the coat of heat. He is wrong in hia treatment of 
his manures, for he loses more than one half of their 
value from evaporation, fermentation, and leaching. 
He is wrong in not having water at hand for his 
cattle — their exercise detracts froin their accumula- 
tion of fat and their production of heat, and it ex- 
poses them to cold. He is wrong in not protecting 
his fattening stock from the cold of winter ; for, 
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imder exposure to cold, the food, which would 
otherwise be used- in the formation of fat, goes to 
the production of the auimal heat necessary to coun- 
teract the chilling influence of the weather, p. 50. 
He is wrong in allowing his manure to lie un- 
protected in the harn-yard. He is wrong in not 
adding to his tools the deep surface plow, the sub- 
soil plow, the cultivator, and many others of im- 
proved construction. He is wrong in cultivating 
with the plow and hoe, those crops which could he 
better or more cheaply managed with the cultivator 
or horse-hoe. He is wrong in many things more, as 
we shall see if we examine all of his yearly routine of 
work. He is right in a few thinga ; and but a few, 
as he himself would admit, had he that knowledge 
of his business which he could obtain in the leisure 
hours of a single winter. Still, he thinks himself a 
pratAical farmer. In twenty years, we shall have 
fewer such, for our young men have the mental 
capacity and mental energy necessary to r^ise them 
to the highest point of practical education, and to 
that point they are gradually but snrely rising. 

Let us now place this same farm in the hands of 
an educated and understanding cultivator ; and, at 
the end of five years, look at it again. 

He has sold one half of it, and cultivates but iifty 
acres. The money for which the other fifty wer& 
sold has been used in the improvement of the farm. 
The land has all been under-dtained, and shows the 
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many improvements consequent on such treatment. 
The atones and email rocks have been 
leaving the surface of the 3pU smooth, and a 
the use of the suh-aoil plow, which with the under- 
drains have more than dijjibled the productive power 
of the farm. Sufficient labor is employed to cul- 
tivate with improved tools, extensive root crops, 
and they invariably give a large yield. The grass 
land produces a yearly average of 2^ tons of hay per 
acre. From 80 to 100 bushels of com, 30 bushels 
of wheat, and 45 bushels of oats are the average of 
the crops reaped. The soil has been analyzed, and 
put in the best possible coindition, while it is yearly 
supplied with manures containing every thing taken 
away in the abundant crops. The analysis is never 
lost sight of in the regulation of crops and the applica- 
tion of manures. The worthless muck bed was re- 
tained, and is made worth ore dollar a load to the 
compost heap, especially as the land requires an 
increase of organic matter. A new bam has been 
built large enough to store all of the hay produced 
on the farm. It has stables, which are tight and 
warm, and are well ventilaced above the cattle. The 
stock being thus protected from the loss of their heat, 
give more milk, and make more fat on a less amount 
of food than they did under the old system. Water 
is near at hand, and the animals are not obliged to 
over exercise. The manure is carefully composted, 
either under a shed constructed for the pui-pose with 
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a tank and pump, or is thrown into the cellar below, 
where the hogs toix it with a large amount of muck, 
which has teen carted in after being thoroughly de- 
composed by the lime and salt mixture. 

They are thus protected against all loss, and are 
prepared for the immediate use of crops. No ma- 
nures are allowed to lie in the barn-yard, biit they 
are all early removed to the compost heap, where 
they are preserved by being mixed with carbonaceous 
matter. In the tool shed, we find deep surface- 
plows, sub-soil plows, cudtivators, horse-hoes, seed- 
drills, and many other valuable improvements. 

This farmer takes one or more agricultural papers, 
from which he learns many new methods of cultiva- 
tion, while his knowledge of the reasons of various 
agricultural effects enables him to discard the injudi- 
cious suggestions of mere hook farmers and unedu- 
cated dreamers. 

Here are two specimens of fanners. Neither 
description is over-drawn. The first is much more 
careful in his operations than the majority of our 
rural population. The second is no better than 
many who may be found in America. 

We appeal to the common sense of the reader of 
this work to know which of the two is the practical 
farmer — let him imitate either as his judgment 
shall dictate. 

FIHI8. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 



Absobb — to soali 
Abbtraot— 1 t 1. 

A — th d 

d yt t 
A Ml — th b f 1 J 
A seta— 9 p t g t t [ m y parts any compound anb- 

(. TB — t '^ ^ S ^ carbonic acid and an alkali. 

( n — b mg 

C LO ID — ! d ta b hloi'ine. 

C 1 — tl t p t f J 1 w 1 i wh h the drawing power ia af- 

t I d 
D ^t p t tl 1 1 ta of a body from their com- 

b t ijlmg wkd t ompounde. 
D EBn — ^tl d mp t if din tbeBlomaoband inteBtines 

f m.1 ( 11 I). 

D w — d p t f th nae bl p ■ of the atmoaphere on cold 

b d 
F BE KN — lb m tt g t bj the oi^ans of plants and ani- 

m 1 b g tl p t« fth f od which the; are Tinable to 

FsBMESTAnoN — a tind of deEomposition. 

Gas— air — aerifovm matter. 

Gdbkkti3M — aee MulchiTig, 

iHQBBniEHi^ — component part. 

Inoboanio — mineral, or «arthy. 

HoiTLDBOABn — that part of a surface plow which turns the sod. 
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reriEg the soil with litter, leaves, oi- other refuse 

matter. See p. 247. 
Ntoitealize — To overeomc the charatteristio properties ofc 
Oeganio Mattes — that hind of matter which at times possesses an 

orgnnised (or living] form, and at others exists as a gas in the 

atmosphere. 
OxTEK — a compound of oiygen with a metal. 
Phosphate— a compound of phosphoric aeid with an alkali. 
Pbosimatk — an oi^anio compound, each as wood, starch, gum, etc. ; 

a product of life. 
PuNaKNT — priekin g. 
P „ o, »^,tti.B. 
'l UE K — ojitl the popes of any substance, as a sponge with wa- 

harooal with ammonia. 
''iLi E — a mpound of silica with an alkali. 
E — ible of being fliasolved. 

n H — quid containing another snljatance dissolved in it. 
'» TOR ED &o uii(jN — one which contains as much of the foreign 

bs as it is capable of holding. 

Sfobo ta3 — he mouths at the ends of roots. 
SuL B — a ompound of sulphuric acid with an alkali. 
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KKTCHUM'S 

PATENT MOWING MACHINES. 




The gnaXeBt Impcovement 



It is now bejond a question, from the complete triumph over 
all other maehinee this eeasoD, that tbis i& the ^itlff i^'iceeAaful Gr^s 
Cutter liaown. It is in fact the only machine th^it has ever cut 
all kinds of gratt without flogging or inlerTV,pfi<m. More than 
iOOO have been sold the present season under the following war- 
ranty, and not in a aingle instance have we been called on to take 

(Warranty:) Tbnt said niaohinea arc capable of Cutting and 
Spreading, with one span of lioraes and driver, from ten to fifteen 
acres per day, of any kind of prim, ftcosj) or light, wet or drj/, 
lodged or ttanding, and do it as well as is done with a soTthe by 
the. best mowei'a. 

The price of onr machine, with two sets of knives and eitrns, 
is$l!ll, cash, delivered onboard of cars cr boat, free of charge. 

Manufactnr 
B«falo, Aug. 1, 18B3. 

RuQoija, KouBS^ Mason & Co., Manufacture Ketohum's Moww for 

Xew England. 
Waedbb a Brokaw, Springfield, Ohio; for Sonthern Ohk- aai 

Kentucky. 
aEVMomi iWoROis, Brockport, N, Y. ; for Michignn aui lllicoie^ 
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NEW AND USEFUL WORKS 



D. AFPLETON <t COMFANY 

A new iind raucli cnlai^ed edition of 

BB. USE'S 

DICTION ABY OF AETS, MANUFACTX] EES 
AKD MINES. 

OMitsiaing a clear Ejposition of their prineiplee and praotiee. lUua 

trated witli nearij \,^W engrBTinge. Complete in two 1bi^« 

8vo. volumes; oounta OTer 2,000 pages. Price $5.00. 

Tills new eitltton Is neuIjiqunrteroTti century In advuics of any pceTlons onr. 

Tlie Etstimic£, IhTentivDS, and ImpruTemenla, are all brnn^Lt do^-n to llie present 

Sm CHAELES lYELrs 
PKIMCIPiES OF GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modem Changes of the Earth and its Inhabifants, considered 
na illastrative of Geology. A new and much enlu^ed edition. 
Illueli'ated wiHi maps, plates, and wood-cvita. 1 ro1. 8vo., of 850 
pages. PL-ica 82.25. 

SIB CEABLES LTELI'S 

MANUAL OF ELEMEKTAKY GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Ancient Changes of t'le Earth and its Inhabitjints, ss illug- 
tratod by Geological Monuments. A new and greaUr enlarged 
edition. Illustrated wilh BOO wood-cuts. 1 vol, 8to. Price kC'ia. 

his works npon tbe scLonce tu whtoh ho hns ilevotisl his gr°at i«.wera and h™^*^- 

APPLETOa'S 
MOIJERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 

Witli an Alplinbetical Index of tHe Latitudes and Longitudes of 
18,000 ptiiees. 'Diicty-four bcaiitifiiily ongrnved and colored 
maps, with Terapcialure Bealcs. 4to. siz*, bound in 1 vol., royal 
8tc).. Price fS.SU. 



Tbii la the only coinp 


■iiilp JHirtutle Mndcm AUas jet pnbllsht 


sc',tn"?Kr4^;; 


cciilwl Hit!) er«it clearneu. itiBtloctncBS > 
(lilt diHtilcls. tbo Bourcta of iIvoh and boi 




e 11 Is liesigncd for \he table of the Stui 




.unl (9 Issred in . very adshel nnd ■ 


«..i™Ma<-ilsl^-lvBcl»l;,i! 


Is "f 111! Ilio ini]wri«t t larls of Ihe Earth 
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D. APPLETON dl CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



The Chemistry of Common Life. 

Bi- JAMES F, W, JOHKSTON. M.A., Ki'wbS. 1,. k 12., Ae. 



AD VERTIS-EMENT. 

The eommDn life v! m&n ia fall of wonders, Cheolcal sod FbyE(otDgT<nL Man of iw uiihs 
throng aiB lUB nitboal seeing or bdagtendbleoTUiem, though ever; day onrexttKnce mid 



igtliem. WhBt most ooof „ . . 

STB \a eat\j Bfe Blmost Nduhiiuly ke^ from our koow 
thing r^udlng thauii must eubeequejiQy t«wh thomse 
ilBnc« Che naoesttv lot B Pi^inlir Chemloal LlCentuid. 
It Is nith B Tlew to meet UilB mut ol Itaa Fabllc, and 



a <if sU Ub IB obtaluei 



pBTta of laodem learning which would lit 



imusE, from whhih eo maah of tho coinflirl of modern 11&, both BBvaae and dvlllzad, Is de- 
(ired— TUB ewKKa wb BiTHicrr, the history of whleb prnenls bo etrltini an tUownillon of 

BwBelB in tbelr action on the system, and yet Bo ciosely conntoted with tbem In eheoilcp 
history— TKB mscooiiob h^ diddmb nr, u pnsentlDg aa with an aspect of the hmOBii eon 
stlluUon whieh. both cbemtoaOy and pbyslolug[iMl]y, la more Diystenous and noadeifnl Ihait 

Ibrnier because ofliia basBUfnl tllnstratlDn it prpsonls of tie recent pri^ras of organl' 
chemlatry in Its relations to comCjrtfl of oamtaoii llt^ and the latter because of lis Indmatf 
eoDnecHon ^h oar most Important asnltary arraogementa— wuat wb DBEAniR poil and 

purely ohemiual lu their natnre— tub soni we chbrbhi, aa presenllni many etrlktng plis- 
nomeoa, and performing many interesUni chemical ftmctlona not tonchad upon !a the dla- 
onsslon o( the ptecedUig toploa— onfl laafly, teib oiboulatioh (W matteh, bs cslilblUng In 
one Tiew the end, pariHwe^ and method or all the changes In the natursl body. In orgaaU; 
restore, and In the mineral kingdom, which are connected with and delerinlno the UAlsloncti 
oflUb. 

It has been the object of the Anther In tills "iVorlt to eshibit Oia present condition of 

ted. The reader will not be sntprlaed, therefore, should he find in it some thlnga which 
difier flum what Is to be found hi other popoUr works already hi his hands or on the Bbelvea 



L The AIR we Breathe and I 10. Hie NABCOncs we Indulge in. 

3, The WATER we Drink, [ H- Tha OOOURS wa Enjoy and 

3. The SOIL we Cultivate and \ 13. Tlie SMELLS we Oislilic. 

4 The PLftST we Ecar, 13, What wa BREATHE and BEEATHE" 

5. The BBEM) we £^t and | FOE, and 

a The BEEF we Cook- | 14. What, How, and Why we DIGEST 

7. The BEVERAGES we Infase. ; 15. TiieBODY weChsrish, and 

8, The SWEETS we Esb-aof. \ 10. The CIECItlATIOS of MAITEE, 
fl. The LKlTrOES ws Feimeiit, I a Recapitulation, 
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ffORKS ON AGRICULTURE, THE HORSE, & DOG. 

Pablished hy D. Appleton, Sf Co. 
THE FARMER'S HAND-BOOK 

•tdu ■ Jul] ud CoaifJile Guide for Ihe Finnei lud Emicitnl, CampiBttfTbl 
Cfcifliig «f Foresi am' Prairte Lsndi ; Giidcning ; FumiBg (feneoJlf ; Ftnitrj ; Tta 



RURAL ECONOMY, 

AfTieDltaie. By J. B. Dn['iss/!iQi.uLT, ' Tinuiliuil, wmiNatH. elc.,b;u»igsL>v. 
ApiCBlti.n.1. 12™. aveiSUOp-— "■ -" 



THE FARMER'S TREASURE: 

booBit (ocetlia. I2mt, n oenu. 

STABLE ECONOMY ; 

A Tinliu DO (be Manatamtut of Hok». id relalion 10 Slablin*;. Oroo 



THE HORSE'S FOOT; 

AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOUND. 

'niii work has reccLced the nnqoBlified reconiiiienilatioo of Uia OaaiWrlr, tlie Bdta- 
targh, and ihe Review! ^aeralfy, al England. The piice of tbe Eafliih atff ia «3. 
" It should be in Ihe hands of ever; owner or friend aftha hona." 

DOGS: THEIR ORIGIN AND VARIETIES. 

DuKtiamaitotbeiFK^nfra] Mannijeniant, Wilh naiaeroD! original aaecdolH. AIh 
OwleU laitnlctinnl m Iu Treatnunl under Disease. By U. D Richisdboh. lUu 

TUu i> not only a uheap, bnt one of the best Hortj ever pnhlnjwd on the Dog. 

THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 

iftBi u 1 coHMBiiioui Book of Reference lor the Mainfactnier, Tndw— 
u.aadHHdiorFaiQilies. BjARNoLnJiBiiiContiv.PnKtkalChnuW. Ill» 
rilh noneroni Wood Ensrivinfi Forming one tiandioine volume, B<*, W Mt 
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IHE&nsE ON TEE IHE0E7 AND FBACnCE 07 LANSSCAFE 
QABDENnra: 

Of ConBTHf KesiBEHCaa — 
CoDiprising Htitortral NntJces and General Prineliilesof the Art. Dlrpctlnnsftir 
Lsjlng Out Grnnniis airii Arranging PI«T.iwion.. Ihp nM^inHnn ftiirt CIhI. 
UvaUon dF HsTdy Trees, De« 
»Da&rDnn(ls,tlieFo™f 

Flower GBrdenB, etc., wllli reniirmi on Jinrai ar- 

A new ADd tniproved edition, Svo.. Illustrated, $3 DO. 
"InaaUnot Katiire with ahautd esp&hse, 

■Weteli well the anbJeM. he wiftitanlSi bold.' 
Proliise vf ^nlDS. iti>t prorimeofgold." 

BIKER, THOENE & CO.. 129 Fulton st., New York. 

"There is na nMb f jftsnt which etn he compared In ahllltT to Dowulnir^ 
Tolnme on Ibis sn1(iec4 It IB not overlaid with olahorats and learned dlsqnbi- 
tloD, lite the English works, but it Is truljpraMicsL"— ^ouiwafeiAnwnuf. 

"Mr. Dovnlng'a works have heeo ereatfr Influential Id rKomniendlns amonE 
ng ttiat Ufh which hae ulwa^ seemed to na the perfection of hnnian existence — 

Cow.andKaa. 

'"tb» prlndplfa he laj-s down ere not only sound, hut are developed (Hi a 
DnUlifin sjatem, which Is not paralleled In any English wort"— iVii/; UnitUs't 

RUaQLES, NOURSE, MASON &, CO., 

MANUFAOTUItBRS AT VOBOESTSR, 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 

Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 

Fruit and Orksmkntal Tubes, Sjihues, Roses, Vines anb Plants, 

ouako, bone dust, rhosphates, poodrette, &o. 

tafbr 

QUINCY HALL 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

OVEK QUINCY" MAEKET, SOUTH MAKK:ET ST., 
BOSTON, HISS. 
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